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In This Issue 


John C. Caldwell has returned recently from 
another trip to the Far East. In view of his ex- 
tensive knowledge of that area he is among Amer- 
ica’s most competent interpreters of that scene. 


Evelyn P. Hamilton, Editor of “Amateur Notes 
and Quotes,” Calhoun City, Mississippi, is an ex- 
cellent writer and a profound student of modern 
literature. 


Tillman L. Martin, author of “Dry-Land Pir- 
ates,” is a renouned bibliographer among his 
other accomplishments. He lives at 5748 Maple 
Avenue, St. Louis 12, Missouri but he is a native 
of Mississippi. 


John David Marshall contributes “Bibliophile’s 
Notebook” regularly and he reviews this month 
David Cohen’s best seller “The Fabulous Demo- 
crats.” 


We are happy to reprint from The 1956 AB 
Yearbook the essay “My Favorite Four-Letter 
Word (or, how I feel about the b--k)” by 
Lawrence Clark Powell, Librarian of the Univer- 
sity of California at Los Angeles. Dr. Powell 
is one of the greatest modern essayists of the 
library profession. He is a frequent contributor 
to periodicals devoted to the world of books and 
librarianship and has written a number of books. 
His last book, published in 1954, was The AI- 
chemy of Books, a collection of nineteen essays 
on books and writers. 
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Is America A Good Neighbor? 





By Joun C. CALDWELL 


During the past seven months I have been 
around the world once and have made two other 
trips, one to Europe and one to the Far East. 
Altogether I have traveled perhaps 100,000 miles 
during this period, have visited in or gone through 
some thirty different countries. And from time 
to time in hotels, on planes, I have complained 
with other Americans of the red tape that is so 
frequently encountered in travel. There is the 
matter of the many pictures needed for travel in 
certain parts of the world, the matter of customs 
inspection, of persnickety immigration officials, of 
the problems of getting visas for countries like 
Burma and Indonesia. Yes, I have done my 
share of complaining. 

While in Tokyo a few weeks ago I noticed a 
facsimile reproduction of a letter from President 
Eisenhower addressed to citizens of the world 
who might be planning to travel to America. The 
letter states very simply that people from all lands 
are welcome in our country, that by visiting each 
other we can know of each other’s problems, can 
thereby build a better world. I had seen this 
same letter reproduced and generally in evidence 
on the counters of American airlines in various 
parts of the world; but I suddenly began to won- 
der just what reception foreigners get when they 
arrive in America, began to wonder how much 
my own complaints of my problems in visiting 
other countries were justified. I began too, to 
remember some of the things that I had seen and 
heard as I have gone in and out of America. 


2 


DuRING my last two trips, one to Europe and one 
to the Far East, I visited eight different countries ; 
and it was only when I returned to America that 
my baggage was even opened, much less inspected. 
I remembered also the feeling that I have every 
time I enter this country and the immigration 
official calls out, “American citizens first, aliens 
second.” I have been in no other country where 
such an obvious distinction between Americans 
and aliens is made. In other lands the arriving 
traveler is treated on a first-come, first-served 
basis; but in America the United States citizen 


comes first, very obviously so, while the aliens who 
have been so warmly invited to visit us must wait 
until we, with the privileged green passports, are 
first cleared. Now perhaps this in itself is a small 
matter, but yet I wonder if it does not give to 
people coming to America for the first time a 
rather queer impression of our hospitality. 

I have noticed also the manner in which our 
own immigration officials, our customs inspectors, 
so frequently treat the foreign visitor. At Idle- 
wild International Airport in New York a few 
months ago I saw a bewildered young Indian stu- 
dent, obviously in America for the first time, being 
given the third degree by our customs inspector. 
The young man had in his bag a few jars of food 
that he felt that he would not be able to get in 
this country. In particular there were jars of 
ingredients that go into making good curry. The 
customs official spent all of fifteen minutes grill- 
ing this poor student on the contents of his jar, 
seemed unwilling to believe that the jars could 
contain anything as innocuous as curry. 

It is the Oriental who gets the worst going- 
over, who is frequently treated with discourtesy. 
So bad has become this treatment of Chinese that 
the many Chinese who are going as immigrants 
to South America now refuse to travel on an 
American airline. By the scores these men merely 
going through America en route to new homes 
in South America now travel on a Canadian air- 
line which flies direct from Vancouver to Mexico 
City. In this way they do not have to go through 
the indignity of American immigration and cus- 
toms inspection. 


3 
A Few Montus ago I was traveling between 
Switzerland and Austria by train, sharing a com- 
partment with two elderly Canadian women who 
were making their annual visit to Europe. I was 
utterly amazed when these two women, very 
friendly to America, very familiar with our way 
of life, told me that while they left the North 
American continent by an American port, they 
never again would enter North America by a 
United States port. When I asked them why, 
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they stated that the time consumed and the fre- 
quent abuse they had to take from American of- 
ficials had become so disgusting that they would 
rather be longer, would rather take a slower ship 
or take a less comfortable ship and land in a 
Canadian port. 

It is not only in entering America that the alien 
frequently runs into trouble. There are a num- 
ber of countries which take a long time in granting 
visas to American citizens. There are even a 
number of countries into which it is most difficult 
to get, Indonesia and Burma being good examples, 
but before we criticize these newly independent 
nations, feeling the oats of self-government, we 
should understand how long it frequently takes 
an alien to get permission to visit this country. In 
these days of Communist intrigue it is of course 
necessary to use precautions, to carefully screen 
people who wish to visit the United States. But 
unfortunately this screening process takes not only 
weeks but many months, and it is handled by 
American consular officials who seem to have no 
interest whatsoever in speeding the traveler on 
his way. Too often the alien who applies to an 
American consulate for a visa is treated as an 
enemy. It seems to be assumed by the consular 
official that the man or the woman is seeking to 
enter America for some evil purpose. Some- 
times reasons for not granting visas are obviously 
ridiculous. Between Beruit and Rome a few 
months ago I sat with a young Lebanese business 
man who was taking his first long trip in Europe, 
and he wanted very much to visit the United 
States. However, without even giving a reason, 
this citizen of Lebanon, a country with which we 
supposedly enjoy warm diplomatic relations, was 
refused a visa to visit the United States for a 
period of two weeks. 

These are but a few of the examples that have 
come to my attention during travels that have 
taken place in a period of seven months. The 





significance of these troubles encountered by for- 
eigners was lost on me until I began to see the 
facsimile of President Eisenhower’s cordial invi- 
tation to foreign people to visit America. Then 
after complaining loudly myself at some of the 
problems I had met, I began to wonder about 
the problems met by aliens coming to our country, 
began to question foreign travelers. I found to 
my amazement that the supposedly friendly United 
States is one of the most difficult countries to 
enter and is a country which does not treat its 
visitors with courtesy. 
4 

] HAVE TALKED to airlines officials about this mat- 
ter, and they tell me that they have registered 
protest upon protest; but that our immigration 
and customs officials are adamant, are a law unto 
themselves. It would seem to me that security 
and courtesy can somehow be reconciled, that it 
should be possible to let people visit America as 
friends of America without making them go 
through so much red tape. It is a matter that 
could very easily be taken care of. One airlines 
executive in the Far East told me that all that 


is needed is an executive order, an order going 
out to all immigration, public health and customs 
officials stating that all visiting foreigners must be 


treated with courtesy, that their egress into our 
country must be expedited. This official told me 
that at present the average customs and immigra- 
tion official is pretty much a law unto himself. He 
has no directive whatsoever to be courteous. Too 
often, harried, understaffed, the officials give the 
visitors from far away a definitely hard time, and 
certainly the business of calling American citizens 
forward first and then aliens can be dispensed with. 
It is undemocratic, and it gives many foreigners 
visiting our nation for the first time an extremely 
bad impression of America, the nation which 
claims to be a good neighbor to all other nations. 
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Ivory Towers or Garrets? 


Eve.Lyn P. HAMILTON 


In a recent newspaper column, Clayton Rand, 
editor of DIXIE GUIDE, Gulfport, Mississippi, 
and author of INK ON MY HANDS and other 
works, told of trying to write while resting in the 
presidential suite of a large hotel, surrounded by 
every luxury of this twentieth century. But he 
merely dreamed the day away and produced not 
one line of work. Mr. Rand said, “I often wonder 
if men who sit in ivory towers ever do anything 
creative . . . the best of writing must have been 
done by those who sat on hard seats in cold rooms 
and were a little hungry.” 

When I first began writing, several years ago, 
a critic told me, “If your living depended on your 
pen, you could write more and better material.” 
That, I think, is the trouble with most present- 
day writers. We pursue the art of writing, not 
as a means of livelihood, but as a hobby to es- 
cape from living ! 

It takes but little research to find that only a 
few of our best writers have dwelled in ivory 
towers. For the most part, they were diseased, 
handicapped, and poverty stricken, either from 
childhood or becoming that way early in life. And 
their finest works were often created under stress. 

Edgar Allan Poe (1809-1849) was orphaned 
before he was three years old, reared by foster 
parents, the father spoiling him with too much 
spending money, then taking him out of school 
because of a poor record. This caused Poe to 
leave home, living hand-to-mouth while trying to 
write. Failing at this, he served a couple of years 
in the army, then entered West Point Academy, 
only to be discharged at the age of twenty-two. 


2 
POE THEN TOOK up writing again—from a gar- 
ret—and even though his prose soon made him 
famous, life was a struggle all the way through. 
When his wife lay on her death-bed in 1846, they 
were so needy that Poe covered her with his own 
coat and placed the family cat on top of that in 
an effort to warm her body. From this experi- 
ence, he gave to the world the immortal ANNA- 
BEL LEE, and died shortly after at only forty 


years of age. Among his last lines was: “I have 
drank of a water that quenches all thirst.” 

William Gilmore Sims (1860-1870), the “Coop- 
er of the South” and remembered for his excellent 
portrayal of Indian characters, lost his mother 
while he was very young. Although he attained 
wealth and position, he lost everything in the war. 
He had no literary association and had to carry 
his manuscripts from South Carolina to New York 
to find publishers. 

Henry Timrod (1829-1867), while ill with con- 
sumption, wrote such beautiful lyrics that they 
seemed to sing themselves into being. 

Sidney Lanier (1842-1881), also a victim of 
tuberculosis, did part of his writing while lying 
on his back, and his last lectures were given in 
whispers. These lines from THE MARSHES 
OF GLYNN show from whence came his strength 
and inspiration : 

“By so many roots as the marsh-grass sends 
in the sod . . . I will heartily lay me a-hold of 
the greatness of God.” 

That Lanier had no desire to live in an ivory 
tower was evidenced by lines found among his 
papers after his death— 

“. . that which I want is, first, bread .. . 
Thy decree, not my choice, that bread must be 
first . . . Then music, then some time out of the 
struggle for bread to write my poems.” 


3 
PauL HAMILTON Hayne (1830-1886), a destitute 
invalid after the war, wrote poems that are yet 
read and quoted, on a rough workbench-desk in 
a crude hut. 
Margaret Junkin Preston (1820-1897) arose 


at five o'clock on many winter mornings to study 
Latin and Greek with her father. For seven 
years, disease prevented the use of her eyes, and 


recurred later, so that while she was doing her 
most productive writing she was dependent on 
the eyesight of others. 

She wrote BEECHENBROOK, a dedication 
to Southern Civil War widows, in the evenings of 
one week, by firelight, though it ran to thirteen 
hundred lines! 
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Mrs. Preston, first a housewife then a writer, 
was quoted as saying that she “never neglected 
the concocting of a pudding for a poem, or a 
sauce for a sonnet.” 

Irwin Russell (1853- ? ), himself a victim of 
yellow fever at the age of three, lived to nurse 
many other victims in a second epidemic in 1878. 
He lost one eye when two years old and was so 
near-sighted in the other that he was severely 
handicapped. 

Paralysis in early childhood left Mary Noailles 
Murfree (1850-1922) lame for life, depriving her 
of all the normal activities of childhood. Under 
the pen name, Charles Egbert Craddock, she wrote 
stories for boys and legendary tales of Tennessee 
with such a pronounced masculine interest that 
editors were shocked to find the author was a 
mere slip of a female. 

I might go on for pages and pages, citing just 
such instances in which past writers recorded 
masterpieces under circumstances that would leave 
scribes of today ill with frustration. Like the 
current song, perhaps we, who aspire to leave 
some mark on the literary map, should “come 
down from our ivory towers.” 


4 


THIS DOES NOT mean that we should deliberately 
contract some deadly disease, bring on tragedies 
or uncalled-for poverty, in order to experience 
suffering—but if we have, in our beings, dregs 
from such suffering, whether from experience or 


observation, we should strive to inject the real 
emotions in our words. And to write realistically 
of any setting, we must KNOW that setting. We 
cannot picture a back country character if our 
everyday associates are city-slickers. Like Louis 
Bromfield, we must mingle with the flock. His 
PLEASANT VALLEY was written while he 
himself roamed the hills and valleys of Ohio and 
frequented the local streams to fish with his 
farmer-neighbors. 

Ernie Pyle could write of the horrors and 
pathos of the battlefield because he was close 
enough to feel the wind from the bullets—and 
eventually met his death on the battlefield. 

James Street must have endured some of the 
hardships of the ministry to write so ably of it 
in his books. 

While it has been proven that, by adequate 
training, diligent application and correct channel- 
ing of thought, a person can sell or achieve publi- 
cation of his efforts, it remains a vital truth that, 
to portray the deepest emotions of the soul in 
lines that will live, one must have known those 
emotions within his own heart and soul. 

As Haynes Stamper, Kentucky writer, said in 
AMATEUR NOTES & QUOTES of May, 1956, 
“A writer leaves a little of himself in everything 
he writes.” And that little must reflect the feel- 
ings of the reader and answer his needs, just as it 
has filled the need of the writer in the creation 
of it. 





Bibliophile’s Notebook 


By Joun Davip MARSHALL 


Fourteen years ago the H. W. Wilson Company 
rendered a real service to book lovers by publish- 
ing a meaty volume titled “Twentieth Century 
Authors” which contains 1,850 biographical 
sketches of American and foreign writers of this 
century. The first supplement, published a few 
weeks ago at $8.00, maintains and continues the 
excellence which characterized the original vol- 
ume. A volume as large as the parent book, the 
new work brings up-to-date the sketches found 
in the original and contains 700 new biographies, 
mostly of authors who have come into prominence 
since 1942. Together the two volumes cover some 


2,500 writers, their vital statistics, their books, 
the critical acclaim they have enjoyed or do enjoy, 
and perhaps most interesting of all what they have 
to say about themselves. Someone has remarked 
that few reference books are human. Well, in 
“Twentieth Century Authors” and its first supple- 
ment, we have two very readable and very human 
reference books. . . . 

The Western Writers of America recently con- 
ducted a poll to determine the “ten best Westerns 
ever published.” Two hundred and twenty dif- 
ferent titles were mentioned by those polled. The 
top ten Westerns in the order of most votes re- 
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ceived are “The Big Sky” by A. B. Guthrie, “Bu- 
gles in the Afternoon” by Ernest Haycox, “‘The 
Virginian” by Owen Wister, “The Way West” by 
A. B. Guthrie, “Commerce of the Prairies” by 
Josiah Gregg, “The Oregon Trail” by Francis 
Parkman, “The American Fur Trade” by Chitten- 
den, “Log of a Cowboy” by Andy Adams, “The 
Oxbow Incident” by W. T. Clark, and “The Sea 
of Grass” by Conrad Richter. . . . 

The first three volumes of Tiffany Thayer’s 
projected twenty-one volume novel titled “Mona 
Lisa” have come from the Dial Press and are 
receiving quite a lot of comment (mostly unfavor- 
able) from book reviewers. The first install- 
ment—titled ‘The Prince of Taranto’ and priced 
at $12.50—contains 1,267 pages and some 400,000 
words. The novel when completed will come to 
an estimated total of 3,654,200 words. Compared 
with Mr. Thayer’s “Mona Lisa,” Margaret Mit- 
chell’s “Gone With the Wind” (460,080 words), 
Ross Lockridge’s “Raintree County” (400,000 
words), Hervey Allen’s “Anthony Adverse” 
(530,000 words), Ben Ames Williams’ “House 
Divided” (550,000 words), and Madison Cooper’s 
“Sironia, Texas” (765,000 words) are mere short 
stories !! 

2 
A NEW AND important historical monograph series 
called “Confederate Centennial Studies” is now 
under way. The first number titled “Lost Genera- 
tion: The Life and Death of James Barrow, CSA” 
by E. Merton Coulter (Confederate Publishing 
Company, 1013-1015 University Avenue, Tusca- 
loosa, Alabama, $4.00) was released recently. 
Other titles scheduled for publication are “The 


‘Lincoln’ Plan of Reconstruction” by William B. 
Hesseltine, “The Civil War Career of General 
Bishop Leonidas Polk” by Joseph H. Parks, “Jeff 
Thompson and the War Between the States” by 
Jay Monaghan, Jr., “Raphael Semmes and the 
Cruise of the CSS Sumter” by Charles G. Sum- 
mersell, “Confederate Logistics” by Frank E. 
Vandiver, “The Hero of the Southern Confed- 
eracy” by Clement Eaton, “Emancipation Without 
Armed Conflict” by Francis B. Simkins. Avery 
Craven, Frank L. Owsley, Richard B. Harwell, 
Gilbert E. Govan, and Hudson Strode are also 
scheduled to write monographs for the series. Dr. 
W. Stanley Hoole, University of Alabama Li- 
brarian and editor of The Alabama Review, is 
Editor-in-Chief of the “Confederate Centennial 
Studies.” ... Kappa Tau Alpha, national journal- 
ism fraternity, has named “The North Reports the 
Civil War” by J. Cutler Andrews (University 
of Pittsburgh Press, $6.00) the outstanding con- 
tribution to research of concern to the field of 
journalism for the year 1955... . 

Scheduled for publication on September 5 by 
Lippincott is “Caleb, My Son” by Lucy Daniels, 
twenty-two year old daughter of Jonathan Daniels. 
It deals with a Negro family in the deep South 
of today and has for its central theme the rela- 
tionship between a Negro father and his son who 
have very differing attitudes toward the problem of 
segregation. . . . Also coming in September is 
Jesse Stuart’s “Year of My Rebirth” (McGraw- 
Hill), journal of the author’s year of recovery 
after a near-fatal heart attack. It includes Mr. 
Stuart’s day-to-day thoughts about nature, the 
people who visit him, God, life, and eternity. . . . 





“Dry-Land Pirates” 


By TrLt~MAN L. MARTIN 


Not only did the Southern frontier—the so- 
called “West” in those early days—produce a 
new literary genre, a lusty, bawdy humor which 
found culmination in Mark Twain’s rough-hewn 
masterpieces; it also enriched literature with a 
multiplicity of romantic individual characters as 
attractive to the imagination as any Alexandre 
Dumas ever dreamed up. 

Francis Baily’s notebooks ; Harriet Martineau’s 


Retrospect of Western Travel (3 vol., London, 
1838) and Soctety in America (2 vol., Harper, 
1837) ; William Bartram’s Travels through North 
& South Carolina, Georgia, East & West Florida, 
and the Cherokee Country, the Extensive Terri- 
tories of the Muscogulges, or Creek Confederacy, 
and the Country of the Choctaws (Philadelphia, 
1791; Dover reissue, 1950; Devin-Adair abridge- 
ment, 1955); T. W. Caskey’s Seventy Years in 
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Dixie; Joseph B. Cobb’s Mississippi Scenes, or, 
Sketches of Southern and Western Life and Ad- 
venture, Humorous, Satirical, and Descriptive, 
Including the Legend of Black Creek (Phila.: A. 
Hart, 1851), a word panorama of Mississippi 
folklore and legend and social life; the notebooks 
of Fortescue Cuming; William Darby’s A Geo- 
graphical Description of the State of Louisiana, 
the Southern Part of the State of Mississippi, and 
the Territory of Alabama (New York: 2d ed., 
1817); Henry Bradshaw Fearon’s Sketches of 
America: A Narrative of a Journey of Five Thou- 
sand Miles Through the Eastern and Western 
States of America (London, 1819); Timothy 
Flint’s Recollections of the Last Ten Years Passed 
in Occasional Residences and Journeyings in the 
Valley of the Mississippi, in a Series of Letters 
to the Reverend James Flint, of Salem, Massa- 
chusetts, ed. by C. H. Grattan (Boston, 1826), 


which opened up the Mississippi Valley ; Francisco 
Lopez de Gomara’s Histoire des generalle des 
Indes Occidentales and Terres Neuues (Paris, 
Chez Michael Sonnius, 1569) ; Richard Hakluyt’s 


Divers Voyages Touching the Discovery of Amer- 
ica and the Islands Adjacent (originally published 
1600; Hakluyt Society, 1850; Dutton “Every- 
man’s Library,” 8 vol.) ; Basil Hall’s Forty Etch- 
ings from Sketches made with the Camera Lucida, 
in North America, in 1827 and 1828 (Edinburgh, 
1829) ; Henry Clay Lewis’ The Swamp Doctor's 
Adventures in the Southwest, a history and social 
analysis grounded in vast anecdotal humor; The 
Odd Leaves of a Loutsiana “Swamp Doctor,” by 
Madison Tensas, M.D. (1843), violently exag- 
gerated tales, told with mock solemnity; Sir 
Charles Lyell’s A Second Visit to the United 
States of North America (2 vol., N.Y., 1849), of 
interest for its descriptions of Mississippi and its 
people, and other southern regions; Bernard de 
Marigny’s Reflexions sur la Politique des Etats- 
Unis, Statistique de Espagne, de l'Ile de Cuba 
(1854), by a descendent of one of Iberville’s com- 
panions; Charles Augustus Murray’s Travels in 
North America during the Years 1834, 1835, and 
1836 (New York, 1839, 2 vol.); The Works of 
Francis Parkman (Little, 1902, Frontenac ed.) ; 
John Pope’s notebooks ; Henry Rowe Schoolcraft’s 
Travels in the Central Portion of the Mississippi 


Valley (1821), which was issued in a new edition, 
Narrative Journal of Travels, ed. by Mentor L. 
Williams (Michigan State Univ., 1953) ; Christian 
Schultz Jr.’s Travels on an Inland V oyage 
Through the States of New York, Pennsylvania, 
Virginia, Ohio, Kentucky, and Tennessee, and 
through the Territories of Indiana, Louisiana, 
Mississippi and New Orleans, Performed in the 
Years 1807 and 1808 (N.Y., 1810, 2 vol.) ; the 
descriptions of Alexander Wilson; the raw humor 
of Augustus Baldwin Longstreet’s books such as 
his Georgia Scenes and James Glover Baldwin’s 
Flush Times—all of these told the world about 
the early South, with its sprawling, rowdy, he- 
man atmosphere. 

A perennially fascinating topic for literature 
is apparently the frontier thugs—the Mississippi 
River bandits, the Natchez Trace “Dry-Land 
Pirates,” the treasonists, the schemers, the out- 
laws of all kinds, from mail-train robbers to mur- 
derers. These we will now discuss individually. 
Each Southern state has its list of skullduggers. 
Because my own avocation is research in Missis- 
sippiana, this one will of course show a prepon- 
derance of books and other materials related to 
Mississippi. 

The most infamous of the many bandits infest- 
ing the Natchez Trace and making early-day 
travel hazardous in the extreme, was the “Dry- 
Land Pirate” John A. Murrell. And you could 
be sure there was a red-headed moll mixed up 
in his affairs—Amanda Bamoris. Almost, if not 
quite as notorious, were the Harpes Brothers— 
Micajah, or “Little Harpe,” and Wiley, “Big 
Harpe’—Joseph Thompson Hare, and Samuel 
Mason. The superman who helped to bring some 
of these dastards to justice was Virgil A. Stewart. 
Then there was Pierre Rameau, “The King of 
Honey Island.” And Rube Burroughs, the train- 
robber a-la Jesse James. And the shell-game op- 
erator, Doc Waddell, who became the world’s first 
And then the 
French pirate, Jean Lafitte, who developed a 
strange patriotic allegiance to the U. S. in the 
war of 1812. And Aaron Burr and Harman 
Blennerhassett, who plotted at Natchez to set 
up a rival empire to the United States in the 
Southwest—even to involving us in a war with 


circus chaplain after he recanted. 
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Mexico. And the yoo-hooing Dock Bishop, whose 
claim to fame is a folksong still sung in his doubt- 
ful honor. And the 20th-century Kenny Wag- 
goner, the Mississippi Penal Farm inmate who 
has been immortalized by the people in a mush- 
rooming folksong and Paul Bunyonesque tales. 
And even these are merely the top-skimmings 
of the tub. 

James R. Albach published James Handasyd 
Perkins’ anonymous Anals of the West (Pitts- 
burgh: W. S. Haven, 1857; Cincinnati, 1846), 
subtitled “An Account of Events Which have Oc- 
curred in the Western States and Territories, from 
the Discovery,” which treats somewhat sensa- 
tionally of the Land-Pirates, Murrell and others. 
Thomas Ashe’s Travels in America, Performed 
in 1806, for the Purpose of Exploring the Alle- 
ghany, Monongahela, Ohio, and Mississippi, and 
Ascertaining the Produce and Conditions of Their 
Banks and Vicinity (London: R. Phillips, 1808) 
gives this Englishman’s astonished traipse down 
the Mississippi and his aghast reactions to river 
piracy. John James LaForest Audubon’s Delin- 
eation of American Scenery and Character (N.Y.: 
G. A. Bakerer, 1926) contains acute sketches of 
frontier life from the naturalist-artist’s own ex- 
perience. The Reverend Doctor Robert Baird’s 
A View of the Valley of the Mississippi (Phila. : 
H. S. Tanner, 1834) gives this Fayette County, 
Pennsylvania clergyman’s view of Southern sin 
and depravity. Joseph Glover Baldwin’s Flush 
Times of Alabama and Mississippi (Sumer Whit- 
ney, 1883, etc.) is full of this cotton-boom lawyer’s 
witty dissection of Southern character and first- 
hand references to the bandits. Baldwin had left 
his native Shenandoah Valley in order to hurl 
himself into the frontier maelstrom and garner a 
fortune (he hoped) with his home-grown knowl- 
edge of Blackstonian law, so naturally he had fun 
with the cops-and-robbers game. 

H. S. Breazeale’s Life as It Is (Knoxville, 
Tenn.: James Williams, 1842) is full of random 
recollections of the times. Henry K. Brooke’s 
The Highwaymen and Pirates’ Own Book (N.Y.: 
J. B. Perry, 1845) is a rich source of information. 
Hodding Carter, the Pulitzer Prize-winning edi- 
torialist of Greenville, Mississippi, has a chapter, 
“Sudden Death,” pages 169 to 173, in his Lower 





Mississippi, illustrated by Mississippi artist John 
McCrady (Rinehart, 1942, “Rivers of America” 
series), about Murrell and others. Henry E. 
Chambers’ Mississippi Valley Beginnings (Put- 
nams, 1922) is a splendid study of early explora- 
tion and settlement in Louisiana Territory—and 
the frontier characters. 

Edward J. Coale’s The Trials of the Mail Rob- 
bers (Baltimore: E. J. Coale, 1818) is certainly 
both entertaining and enlightening reading, florid 
as may be its style. An excellent work, carefully 
documented and much more suited to the modern 
temper, is the New Haven, Connecticut, Robert 
Myron Coates’ The Outlaw Years: The History 
of the Land Pirates of the Natchez Trace. This 
latter work, which has chapters on The Harpes, 
Joe Hare, Samuel Mason, and John A. Murrell, 
was published in 1930 by Macaulay. It was a 
Literary Guild selection in 1930; was issued in 
a Gold Medal paperback edition in 1932; was 
brought out in an Armed Services edition ; and in 
1954 was released in a Pennant Books paperback, 
no. P31. There is a rather complete bibliography. 

Joseph B. Cobb’s Mississippi Scenes (Phila- 
delphia: A. Hart, 1851), which has the subtitle 
“Sketches of Southern and Western Life and Ad- 
venture, Humorous, Satirical, and Descriptive, 
Including the Legend of Black Creek,” reeks with 
tales of Murrell and banditry. Lewis Collins’ 
History of Kentucky (Covington, N.Y.: Collins, 
1874) is a source book of chronicles of the times. 
Zadock Cramer’s The Navigator (Cramer, Spear 
and Eichbaum, 1811), subtitled “Containing Di- 
rections for Navigating the Monongahela, Alle- 
gheny, Ohio and Mississippi Rivers, with an 
Ample Account of These Much Admired Waters” 
gives numerous warnings of the hazards of river 
piracy. 

Reuben Davis, of Tennessee and Mississippi, 
in his Recollections of Mississippi and Mississip- 
pians (Houghton, 1889, 1890, 1891, etc.), gives 
in informal style and with abundant humor a fund 
of information on Mississippi and its individuals 
both intro- and extra-law. George H. Devol’s 
Forty Years a Gambler on the Mississippi (Cin- 
cinnati: Devol & Haines, 1887) unburdens the 
good man’s conscience regarding his nefarious ac- 
tivities. Seymour Dunbar’s History of Travel in 
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America (Bobbs, 1915) is a prodigious work 
which gives a wealth of information, with due 
attention to the Natchez Trace and other frontier 
trails. Berquin Duvallon’s Vue de la Colonie 
Espagnole du Mississippi (Paris: Duvallon, 1803; 
translation, N.Y.: L. R. Riley, 1806) gives the 
impressions of a Parisian in the provinces. H. S. 
Fulkerson’s Random Recollections of Early Days 
in Mississippi (Vicksburg Printing & Publishing 
Co., 1885) is a colorful and interesting book of 
gossip containing frequent references to Murrell 
and others. 

Captain Willard Glazier’s Down the Great 
River (Phila: Hubbard Bros., 1883) tells of the 
Mississippi River and early navigation upon it; 
and so does E. W. Gould’s Fifty Years on the 
Mississippi (St. Louis: Nixon-Jones, 1889), 
which is a rich source of anecdotes. Josephus 
Conn Guild’s Old Times in Tennessee (Nash- 
ville: Tavel, Eastman & Howell, 1878) is one of 
the best accounts of that state’s beginnings and 
its personages—and “characters.” 

James Hall of Albany wrote The West (Cin- 
cinnati: H. W. Derby, 1848) and Sketches of the 
History, Life and Manners in the West (Cincin- 
nati: Hubbard & Edmonds, 1834), both of them 
acute fact-studies and observations. Lillie DuPuy 
VanCulin Harper’s Colonial Men and Times 
(Phila.: Innes & Sons, 1916) gives the journal of 
Colonel Daniel Trabue and genealogical material 
on “her rich relations,” as R. M. Coates puts it. 

A regular find—if you can find it!—is H. R. 
Howard’s The History of Virgil A. Stewart, and 
His Adventure in Capturing and Exposing the 
Great “Western Land Pirate’ and His Gang, in 
Connexion with the Evidence; Also of the Trials’ 
Confessions, and Execution of a Number of Mur- 
rell’s Associates in the State of Mississippi during 
the Summer of 1835, and the Execution of Five 
Professional Gamblers by the Citizens of Vicks- 
burg, on the 6th July, 1835 (Harper, 1836), which 
was the source of two novels by the South Caro- 
linian William Gilmore Simms, to be mentioned 
later. 

Joseph Holt Ingraham, the Episcopal Clergy- 
man who lived at Natchez sometime in the 1830's, 
wrote The Southwest by a Yankee (Harper, 
1835), a rather biased and formless “novel,” pur- 


porting to give a realistic picture of the people 
of the Natchez District and of Southern life in 
general, and which so aroused righteous indig- 
nation that Ingram was forced to leave. This 
work “tells all,’ including skullduggery in 
Natchez-under-the-Hill, the honkey-tonk hideout 
of bandits and river thugs and sharks of all sorts. 

A modern novel based on the life of Murrell, 
with a nice salt-and-peppering of romance in the 
form of redheaded Amanda Bamoris (called 
Crystal Flame in the story), is W. Ryerson John- 
son’s Mississippi Flame (Red Seal Original paper- 
back #28, Fawcett, 1953), an expansion of the 
same author’s earlier short story, “Dry-Land Pir- 
ates,” which came out in Short Stories magazine 
in 1946. Virgil A. Stewart is given the pseudo- 
nym, “Dan Blue.” 

Harry Harrison Kroll, of Indiana, Mississippi, 
and Tennessee, has a romantic novel, Rogue's 
Company (Bobbs, 1943), about Murrell, whose 
home near Denmark, Madison County, Tennes- 
see is a site of historic interest. James T. Lloyd's 
Lloyd’s Steamship Directory, and Disasters on the 
Western Waters (J. T. Lloyd, Cincinnati, 1856) 
is an almanach of early doings on the River. J. L. 
McConnell’s Western Characters (N.Y.: Redfield, 
1853) is worth examining. Eastin Morris’ The 
Tennessee Gazetteer (Nashville, Tenn.: W. Has- 
sell Hunt, 1834) and John Palmer’s Journal of 
Travels (London: Sherwood, Neilly, 1818) con- 
tain passim references. Ross Phares’ Reverend 
Devil: A Biography of John A. Murrell a 263- 
page vanity-published work brought out in New 
Orleans by Pelican Publishing Co. in 1941, is 
worth seeing. James Phelan’s History of Ten- 
nessee (Boston: Houghton, 1888) contains good 
material. The Editor of Police Gazette brought 
out on the presses of T. B. Peterson in Philadel- 
phia The Pictorial Life and Adventures of John 
A. Murrell in 1848, a sensationalized account. 

British actor Tyrone Power authored I mpres- 
sions of America (London: Richard Bentley, 
1836), his amusing tales of frontier American 
“society.” James G. M. Ramsey’s Annals of Ten- 
nessee (Phila: Lippincott, Grambo, 1853) is a 
reputable source-book. Otto A. Rothert’s The 
Outlaws of Cave-in-Rock: Historical Accounts of 
the Famous Highwaymen and River Pirates Who 
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Operated in Pioneer Days upon the Ohio and 
Mississippi Rivers and over the Old Natchez 
Trace (Cleveland: Arthur H. Clark, 1924) is an 
interesting authority on the Harpes and Mason, 
giving excerpts from the annals of the trials and 
from newspapers contemporary with them. Dun- 
bar Rowland, the Mississippi historian and ar- 
chivist, in his History of Mississippi, The Heart 
of the South (2 vol., Chicago & Jackson: S. J. 
Clarke, 1925) has full accounts of outlaws. Also, 
his Official Letter Books of W. C. C. Claiborne 
(Jackson, Miss.: State Dept. of Archives and 
History, 1917), reveals much material of extra- 
legal activities during the administration of this 
early governor of New Orleans Territory. Dr. 
Rowland’s wife, Eron Opha (Moore) Rowland, 
in History of Hinds County (Jackson: For the 
Mississippi Historical Society, 1922) discusses 
Murrell. 

William Gilmore Simms, the South Carolina 
forerunner of James Fenimore Cooper in the writ- 
ing of frontier fiction, has two novels, Border 
Beagles: A Tale of Mississippi (1840), a border 
romance, telling of broken-down aristocrats, moun- 
taineers, flashy gamblers, yankee peddlers, circuit 
riders, woodsmen, and other pettifoggers and 
rowdies, based on three visits to the ““Southwest,” 
when he talked with Virgil A. Stewart, Murrell’s 
captor, and on H. R. Howard’s previously listed 
book; and Richard Hurdis: A Tale of Alabama, 
also one of his “border novels” series, based on 
the same sources. 

Thomas Speed’s The Wilderness Road (Louis- 
ville, Ky.: John P. Morton, for the Filson Club, 
1886) treats on Kentucky activities in the same 
period. Reuben Gold Thwaites’ The Colonies 
(London: Longmans, 1913) and The Ohio Valley 
Press before the War of 1812-15 (Worchester, 
Mass.: Davis Press, 1909) are good sources of 
information. Mrs. Francis Milton Trollope’s 
The Domestic Manners of the Asnericans (Lon- 
don: Whittaker, Treacher, 1882) recounts this 
fastidious lady’s shocked reactions to the Ameri- 
can frontier barbarians. Augustus Q. Walton’s 
A History of the Detection, Conviction, Life and 
Designs of John A. Murrell, the Great Western 
Land Pirate; Together with His System of Vil- 
lainy, and Plan of Exciting a Negro Rebellion, 


Also, a Catalogue of the Names of Four Hundred 
and Fifty-Five of His Mystic Clan Fellows and 
Followers, and a Statement of Their Efforts for 
the Destruction of Virgil A. Stewart, the Young 
Man Who Detected Him, to Which Is Added a 
Biographical Sketch of V. A. Stewart (Cincinnati : 
U. U. Jones, n.d.; Athens, Texas: George White, 
1835) is an 84-page account, with a more lavish 
title than contents. 

William Courtney Watts’ The Chronicles of a 
Kentucky Settlement (Putnams, 1897) is an in- 
formative document; and so is J. W. Williams’ 
Old Times in West Tennessee (Memphis: W. G. 
Cheeney, 1873), also containing amusing remi- 
niscences. Elizabeth Dunbar Murray’s Early Ro- 
mances of Historic Natchez (Natchez Printing 
and Stationery Co., 1938) and Joseph Dunbar 
Shields’ Natchez: Its Early History, edited by 
Mrs. Murray (Louisville: John P. Morton, 1930) 
are muted, company parlor versions. Harris 
Dickson, the late Vicksburg judge and author, has 
a short story, “White Horse Tavern,” about the 
old hostel which was a rendezvous for Natchez 
Trace bandits. 

Virgil A. Stewart himself authored in 1834 a 
pamphlet The Great Western Land Pirate which 
was later pirated and rewritten by the editor of 
Police Gazette and published in the plagiarius 
Pictorial Life . .. , already listed above. 

Eudora Welty of Jackson has in her collection 
A Wide Net (Harcourt, 1943) and also in Se- 
lected Stories (Random House Modern Library 
#290, 1954) a charming fantasy of a short story, 
“A Still Moment,” in which she has Murrell; 
the artist-naturalist John James Audubon, who 
taught art at Elizabeth Female Academy, Wash- 
ington, Miss.; and the fire-breathing evangelist, 
Lorenzo Dow, to meet on the Natchez Trace. 
By their characteristic reactions to the killing of 
a rare and beautiful bird, Miss Welty causes the 
three to stand out with three-dimensional con- 
trast. William Thomas Person of Greenwood 
produced a recent juvenile novel, Trouble on the 
Trace: a Story of the Natchez Trace in the Year 
1801, illustrated by Joshua Tolford (Ariel Books, 
1954) which will be fine in helping reconstruct 
the spirit of early days. 

A paperback thriller, The Female Land Pirate— 
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or, The Awful, Mysterious and Horrible Dis- 
closures of Amanda Bamoris (Cincinnati: E. D. 
Barclay, 1847), by E. E. Barclay, disclosed in its 
preface that the late lamented Mrs. Bamoris, 
widow of one of Murrell’s men, Richard Bamoris, 
had poisoned herself in her prison cell in 1846 
while awaiting trial for her husband’s murder. 
An excerpt, and the complete story of this no- 
torious moll, is given in chapter 11, pages 169 
to 171 of Hodding Carter’s Lower Mississippi 
(Rinehart, 1942), titled “Sudden Death.” 

Noel M. Loomis’s new novel, The Twilighters 
(Macmillan, 1955), tells of Murrell, Mason, and 
the Harpes, and also Mat Foley, the latter who, 
as he thought, built his own kingdom in Kentucky, 
but whose arrogance toward his neighbors forced 
him to migrate to Texas. On his way, his entire 
caravan was slaughtered by the Natchez Trace 
bandits. The novel is an enlargement of Loomis’s 
earlier short story set on the Trace. 

James Maurice Thompson, a prolific writer, 
successful lawyer and Civil Engineer, and later 
literary critic, was born in Fairfield, Indiana, and 
spent much of his early boyhood in Georgia and 
Kentucky. He served in the Confederate army, 
settling afterwards at Crawfordsville, Indiana. 
Thompson owned homes in Bay St. Louis, Missis- 
sippi, in Tallahassee, Florida—and also in Ten 
nessee, I seem to recall. Many of his nature 
writings, collections of verse, and romantic novels 
were set in the South in the mid-1800’s and later. 
One of Thompson’s best works was The King of 
Honey Island (1892), a romantic novel about 
Pierre Rameau of Picayune, Mississippi, who was 
known as “The King of Honey Island.” Honey 
Island Swamp, a wildlife refuge and for many 
years the hideout of outlaw bands as powerful, 
if not as notorious as the Lafittes of Louisiana 
and Murrell and associates, was the special do- 
main of Rameau, who could sustain himself for 
indefinite periods there in the Pearl River bot- 
toms by hunting and fishing. And no one could 
get at him without experienced guides, so treach- 
erous was the terrain. 

In Gulf Coast Country, by Hodding Carter and 
Anthony V. Ragusin of Biloxi (Duell, 1951), 
pages 110 to 116, there is an account of Bijou 
Morgan and others at Back Bay, Biloxi, who were 





mixed up in rum-running and other smuggling 
activities. 

Jean Lafitte, who was born in France in 1780, 
was a privateer smuggler in the Gulf of Mexico 
area, who participated in a decisive way in An- 
drew Jackson’s defense of New Orleans against 
the British in 1815. In 1808 he entered New 
Orleans as head of a band of smugglers and set 
up headquarters at Barataria Bay, in the Missis- 
sippi Delta, preying on any hapless vessels he 
could in the Gulf. The Lafitte vulture nest was 
cleaned up in 1814 by Federal troops and Lafitte 
and most of his gang escaped. Some say they 
were allowed to escape. At any rate, the British 
offered him $300,000 to aid them in attacking 
New Orleans, but he surprisingly turned tail and 
supported Andrew Jackson in the successful de- 
fense of the city on January 8, 1815, receiving 
presidential pardon for his crimes as a recompense. 
He ducked out to Galveston Island, off the Texas 
Coast, however and set up privateering head- 
quarters again. After the U. S. Navy had suc- 
ceeded in smoking him out, he fled to an island 
off Yucatan, Southern Mexico, where he died in 
exile in 1826 or thereabouts. 

Sallie Lee Bell’s Marcel Armand: A Romance 
of Old Louisiana (L. C. Page, n.d.) is a romance 
about the Frenchman, Marcel Armand, who came 
to Louisiana in behalf of the Lafitte brothers, 
seeking a treaty between Governor Claiborne and 
them, by which the Lafittes would aid America 
rather than England. Captain Fournier, a Brit- 
ish spy in the American army, has a love affair 
with the aristocratic Elbee Rochelle, who captured 
Armand’s fancy. Though written in melodramatic 
fashion of the ’90’s fiction, the novel has much 
authentic history as background. Theresa M. 
Hunter’s Saga of Jean Lafitte (Texas: Baylor, 
n.d.) concerns the fascinating and colorful life 
of this pirate-patriot-pirate again, revealing his 
extraordinary “get-rich-quick” schemes in the 
early days of the Southwest. 

Joseph Holt Ingraham, the clergyman-author, 
wrote a tale of sea adventure, Lafitte, The Pirate 
of the Gulf (Harper, 1836), in which Lafitte is 
the key figure. Frederick A. Lane’s A Flag for 
Lafitte: Story of the Battle of New Orleans, il- 
lustrated by Leonary Vosburgh (Aladdin Bks., 
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1954: “American Heritage Biographies” series), 
with excellent color illustrations, is a juvenile tell- 
ing of events leading up to the War of 1812, 
through the eyes of a young New Orleans “Cajun” 
law-clerk, in which Jean Lafitte is a character. 

Olive Kennon Beaupre Miller’s Heroes, Out- 
laws & Funny Fellows of American Popular Tales 
(Doubleday, 1939) contains material on Lafitte 
and others. Nola Nance Oliver, of Tennessee 
and Mississippi, mentions Lafitte on pages 2 and 
3 of her Gulf Coast of Mississippi (Hastings 
House, 1941); hers is a brief but interesting ac- 
count. Donald Culross Peattie, the well known 
nature writer and historian-biographer, had an 
article, “Jean Lafitte: Patriot Pirate,” in Reader’s 
Digest (September, 1944), which was reprinted 
in Lives of Destiny, As Told for The Reader’s 
Digest (Signet paperback K306, New American 
Library, 1954; Houghton, 1954 hardbound), 
pages 187 to 192, which tells of Lafitte and Gov- 
ernor William C. C. Claiborne of New Orleans. 
I have not seen it, but doubtless Seymour Gates 
Pond’s True Adventures of Pirates, illustrated by 
Frederick Chapman (Little, 1954, “True Adven- 
ture Library” series), has some mention of La- 
fitte. Lyle Saxon’s Lafitte the Pirate is an 
interesting book. Edward Rowe Snow’s True 
Tales of Pirates and Their Gold, illus. with photo- 
graphs and maps (Dodd, 1953), is a collection of 
stories of mutiny and piracy on the high seas, 
buried treasure, and other matters of extreme 
interest to the boys, covering Lafitte on pages 
1 to 37. 

Armstrong Sperry, author of many thrilling ad- 
ventures for boys, has a novel, The Black Falcon 
(Winston, 1955), which tells the story of Jean 
Lafitte, the “Black Falcon,” and his raids against 
the British in 1814. Frank Richard Stockton’s 
Buccaneers and Pirates of Our Coasts (Macmillan, 
1898) devotes some space to him. Louisianan 
Robert Tallant’s The Pirate Lafitte and the Battle 
of New Orleans (Random House, 1951) is a 
beautiful juvenile biography-history, with over 
twenty two-color illustrations. This latter book 
is highly recommended by a number of selection 
agencies, for young readers. 

Manly Wade Wellman’s Flag on the Levee 
(Ives Washburn, 1955), with drawings by Wil- 





liam Ferguson, published in April of this year, is 
the thrilling story of Ben Parker, a young boy 
who uncovers a crucial plot preceding Louisiana’s 
admission to the Union in 1812 and, with the help 
of Lafitte, becomes the hero in a very swift and 
moving story, against the colorful background of 
old New Orleans. Lafitte is a minor character in 
Paul Iselin Wellman’s The Iron Mistress 
(Doubleday, 1951; Cardinal paperback C96, 
1953), a novel about James Bowie and his famous 
hunting knife, set in New Orleans, at Natchez, 
Vicksburg, and Washington, Mississippi, and at 
the Alamo in Texas. 

Sarepta, Mississippi, once had a bze* name. 
Sullivan’s Hollow, in what was the Free State 
of Jones during the Civil War, had also an un- 
savory reputation. Swaggering, homebrewed 
liquor guzzling, yelling and rampanting back- 
woodsmen were in the disgusting habit of taking 
the law into their own hands and ripping the 
neighborhoods apart at will. One such rambunc- 
tious sprout was Dock Bishop of Sarepta, who 
has been almost forgotten now—except that his 
name remains as green as ever in the “Ballad of 
Dock Bishop,” still sung in them-there parts when 
there’s a play-party. In endless mournful verses, 
the ballad relates the crimes, trial, and tear-jerking 
hanging of Bishop. This young unfortunate is 
discussed briefly on pages 472 and 473 of Missis- 
sippi: A Guide to the Magnolia State (W.P.A. 
American Guide series, Viking, 1937); and also 
in Carl Lamson Carmer’s charming folklorish 
Stars Fell on Alabama (1934), which also tells 
of the train-robbing Rube Burroughs, still famous 
among the folk around Belmont, Mississippi, 
where he once hid out among the rocks along 
Bear Creek. 

In Look Away: A Dixie Notebook (Viking 
Press, 1936), the late author James Howell Street 
of Mississippi, has a chapter “The Story of Kinnie 
Waggoner,” pages 61 to 66, and passim references 
elsewhere in the same book, about Kenneth Wag- 
goner, the Mississippi outlaw, serving time on the 
state’s penal farm at Parchman, in the Delta Sec- 
tion. Waggoner, or Wagner as he is popularly 
called, inspired a number of folksongs which are 
still gaining accretions of verses as time goes on. 
Two of these songs, “Kenny Wagner,” and 
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“Kenny Wagner's Surrender,” appear on pages 
243 to 246 of Mississippian Arthur Palmer Hud- 
son’s Folksongs of Mississippi and Their Origins 
(Univ. of North Carolina Press, 1936); and the 
legends and songs are treated also in Benjamin 
Albert Botkins’ Treasury of Southern Folklore 
(Crown, 1949). (Incidentally, the latter volume 
covers the whole panoramic history of Southern 
folkloric characters. ) 

Aaron Burr was born at Newark, New Jersey, 
in 1756, and rose to high political position. He 
was third Vice-President of the U. S. under 
Thomas Jefferson in 1800, in the election in which 
he tied with Jefferson in number of electoral votes 
for the Presidency. In 1804 he sought election 
as governor of New York, but was defeated partly 
through the machinations of Alexander Hamilton, 
whom he then killed in a duel in July, 1804, at 
Weehawken, New Jersey. This affair so stirred 
up popular indignation that Burr was ruined po- 
litically. Burr is said then to have hidden out at 
Natchez and to have plotted some hazy plans for 
invasion of the Spanish domains in Mexico and 
for stirring up an insurrection in our own South- 
west, thereby establishing a rival empire to the 
United States. In 1806 Burr had interested Har- 
mann Blennerhassett, an Englishman of Irish ex- 
traction, who had sold his extensive estates at 
Hampshire, England, in 1798, and moved to 
what has since become known as Blennerhassett’s 
Island in the Ohio River, near Madrietta, in fi- 
nancing his schemes. Blennerhasset later claimed 
innocence of evil intent, but that did not save him 
from financial ruin following Burr’s apprehension 
and arrest for treason. Blennerhasset died, a 
broken man, on the Isle of Guernsey, in the Eng- 
lish Channel, in 1831. Burr also sank back into 
obscurity and died on September 14, 1836. 

Burr’s Memoirs, with Selections from His Cor- 
respondence ed. by M. L. Davis, were published 
in New York in 1836. <A _ good fact-work is 
Thomas Perkins Abernathy’s The Burr Conspir- 
acy (Oxford University Press, 1954), Nathan 
Schachner’s review of which, in Saturday Review, 
volume XXGVIII (July 10, 1954), pages 18 and 
36 gives much information on Burr, and annota- 
tions of many other books about him. The his- 
torian Henry Adams wrote a book on the Burr 


Conspiracy. Rosemary Bénét’s poem, “Aaron 
Burr,” in A Book of Americans, by Rosemary 
and Stephen Vincent Bénét, illustrated by Charles 
Child (Rinehart, 1953), page 44, is very appeal- 
ing to young people. A. J. Deveridge wrote a 
biography of Burr and treatment of the plot by 
Burr. Claude G. Bowers has another of the same 
sort. Gamaliel Bradford of Boston, in his Dam- 
aged Souls (1923), has what he terms a “psycho- 
graph”—a character study, rather than a fact 
biography—of Burr, revealing his more human 
and attractive qualities in spite of his “damaged 
soul.” Anne Colver’s Theodosia, Daughter of 
Aaron Burr, with illustrations by Elinore Blais- 
dell (Farrar, 1941) reconstructs the precocious 
daughter of Burr, who at eleven assumed the posi- 
tion of lady of the manor following her mother’s 
death. Burr’s activities are treated lightly, and 
rather more sympathetically than not, the emphasis 
being on Theodosia, later Mrs. Alston. 

The Mississippi clergyman and educator, 
Charles Betts Galloway, wrote “Aaron Burr in 
Mississippi,” which was published in the Missis- 
sippi Historical Society Publications, volume X. 
Edward Everett Hale, the Boston clergyman, 
wrote two books—The Man Without a Country, 
a novella which has come out in countless editions 
and has appeared in numerous anthologies and col- 
lections, about the U. S. Army officer, Philip 
Nolan, stationed at Fort Adams, near Woodville, 
Mississippi, who, when tried for complicity in the 
Burr conspiracy, said, ‘“‘Damn the United States! 
I wish I might never see or hear of it again,” and 
who was sentenced to live out his life aboard ship 
and never to be allowed to land; and Piilip No- 
lan’s Friends, a lesser known novel which pur- 
ported to be about the “real Philip Nolan,” a 
Mississippian, although Hale had previously af- 
firmed that the character was entirely fictitious. 

Cyril Harris’ Street of Knives (Little, 1950) 
is a novel about Burr’s relationships with his bas- 
tard son, Hugh Shadwell, and his schemes of em- 
pire, treating Burr with sympathy, even to the 
point of pathos. In her Lewis Rand, a romantic 
novel published by Houghton at around the turn 
of the century, Mary Johnston uses Burr as a 
character. A selection, “The Trial of Aaron 
Burr,” from the latter book, was reprinted in Li- 
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brary of Southern Literature (Martin & Hoyt, 
1907), volume VI, pages 2772 to 2779. 

Walter McCaleb has a work on the Burr con- 
spiracy. William H. Masterson’s William Blount 
(“Southern Biography” series, Louisiana State 
University, 1954) is a long fact biography of one 
of the leading American businessmen, politicians, 
friend of Washington, Jefferson, and Aaron Burr. 
Albert James Pickett of Alabama wrote Arrest 
of Aaron Burr in Alabama, 1807, which was pub- 
lished in 1850. In his Men of Spine in Mississippi 
(Dixie Press, 1947), Clayton Thomas Rand of 
Philadelphia and Gulfport, Mississippi, has a brief 
biography and portrait of Burr on pages 104 
to 107. 

D. Robertson’s Reports of the Trial of Col. 
Aaron Burr for Treason and for a Misdemeanor ; 
With, Appendix Containing the Arguments & Ev- 
idence in Support of the Motion Afterwards Made 
by the Counsel for the United States (2 vol., 
Phila.: 1808) is a monumental work, an excerpt 
from which, called “Burr’s Muster at Blennerhas- 
set Island,” was reprinted in Henry Steele Com- 
mager and Allan Nevins’ The Heritage of America 
(Little, 1945), pages 218 to 221. Theodore 
Roosevelt’s Louisiana and Aaron Burr (The Win- 
ning of the West) was published in New York in 
1878. A recent Burr biography is that by Nathan 
Schachner. Anya Seton’s My Theodosia (Hough- 
ton, 1941) is an entrancing story of Aaron Burr’s 
daughter, which the girls especially will like. Ed- 
ward Stanley’s The Rock Cried Out (Duell, 1949) 
tells of the love and marriage of Blennerhassett 
and his first cousin, Margaret Agnew, and of their 
having to flee the Ohio frontier because of oppo- 
sition to the marriage with his “blood kin.” 

Burr and Blennerhassett were frequent visitors 
at Windy Hill Manor, near Natchez, which was 
owned by the family of Elizabeth Brandon Stan- 
ton, author of Burr: Colonel Burr, Hero of the 
Revolution, Ex-Vice-President of the United 
States,—Traitor Arrested by Order of President 
Jefferson, 1807 in Mississippi Territory, a 16-page 





pamphlet published in 1939; and also of “Fata 
Morgana,” A Vision of Empire—The Burr Con- 
spiracy in Mississippi Territory and the Great 
Southwest—Natchez Love Story of ex-Vice Pres- 
ident Aaron Burr, a Historical Novel . . . (Crow- 
ley, La.: Signal Publishing Co., 1914). 

Hamilton Bullock Thompkins’ Burr Bibli- 
ography (New York Public Library, 1895), an 
89-page pamphlet still in print, will be found 
useful. Eudora Welty, the Jackson author, has 
a short story, “First Love,” in her Wide Net and 
also in Selected Stories (both listed previously), 
which shows Aaron Burr and Blennerhassett 
plotting at Ellicott’s Tavern in Natchez in the 
dead of winter. This is a sort of cloak-and-dagger 
fantasy, in which action is related as experienced 
by a little deaf and dumb boy—a difficult fictional 
device to use, to say the least, though the story 
comes off well! I suspect, but do not know, that 
C. F. Pidgin’s Further Adventures of Q. A. S. 
Blenner Hassett may have been an early satire 
on Blennerhassett. 

There seems to have been some confusion over 
the name of Blennerhassett’s wife. Some sources 
give it as Helena Agnew; others as Margaret 
Agnew. At any rate, she is said to have possessed 
considerable literary talent. She authored at least 
two works, The Deserted Island (1822) and The 
Widow of the Rock and Other Poems (1824). 
That last-named title, and Edward Stanley’s The 
Rock Cried Out, makes me think that perhaps 
Blennerhassett was known by the nickname, “The 
Rock.” 

There are numerous similar works. If I went 
into detail about the Mississippi River characters, 
that alone would make a book. One, however, 
seems especially worth mention: Dixie Wilson’s 
Spangles and Salvation (Appleton, 1954), about 
“Doc” Wadell, a Mississippi Riverboat gambler 
and shell-game operator who became the first cir- 
cus chaplain in history. This book will thrill 
the boys. 
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Literary Mideast U. S. A. 


By Davip J. HARKNESS 


JUST AS NEW ENGLAND is the center for 
reading in Colonial History, the Mideast is the 
section famous for Revolutionary History. The 
Dutch, Swedish, German and Quaker background 
of these states, like the Puritan influence in New 
England, is reflected in their literature. The 
numerous historic shrines and battlefields of the 
American Revolution have literary interest be- 
cause of the historical novels and plays which are 
laid there, as well as the biographies and books 
of history. The Dutch of New Amsterdam, the 
Quakers of Philadelphia, the Pennsylvania Dutch 
of Amish-land, the Revolutionary patriots of New 
Jersey and Delaware and the Swedish founders 
of these states—all have added their own peculiar 
flavor and color and atmosphere to American lit- 
erature. So come along to this true center of 
regional literature, where our nation was born 
and our literary heritage began. The Look at 
America volume titled “The Central Northeast,” 
one of the series of regional books by editors of 
LOOK, gives a panoramic picture of New York, 
Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Delaware, and the 
District of Columbia. “The Literary History of 
the American Revolution” by Moses C. Tyler is 
interesting reading. “The Living Past of Amer- 
ica” by Cornelius Vanderbilt, Jr. is a pictorial 
treasury of our historic houses and villages that 
have been preserved and restored. “A Treasury 
of Early American Homes” and ‘‘A Second Treas- 
ury of Early American Homes” by Richard Pratt 
contain colored photographs of interiors and ex- 
teriors of many Middle Atlantic houses. Two 
beautiful pictorial histories are “Literary Amer- 
ica” by David E. Scherman and Rosemarie Red- 
lich and “Our Literary Heritage” by Van Wyck 
Brooks and Otto L. Bettmann. The new “Caval- 
cade of America” edited by Carl Carmer and “A 
Treasury of American Folk Humor” belong be- 
side “A Treasury of American Folklore” edited 
by B. A. Botkin. The Rivers of America Series 
contains volumes about rivers of this section— 
the Delaware, the Brandywine, the Potomac, the 
Susquehanna, the Monongahela, the Hudson, and 
the Twin Rivers—the Raritan and the Passaic. 


2 

THE PATRIOTIC atmosphere of the Nation’s Capi- 
tal is expressed in the Key Memorial Bridge, 
over the Potomac River at Georgetown. Francis 
Scott Key, for whom the bridge is named, came to 
Georgetown in 1808 as a young lawyer and lived 
on M Street for twenty years. “Broad Stripes 
and Bright Stars” is a biography of Key by 
Marion Marsh Brown and “The Birth of a Na- 
tion’s Song” by Katherine Little Bakeless is the 
story of our national anthem. Another anthem 
is associated with Washington, for Julia Ward 
Howe wrote “The Battle Hymn of the Republic” 
at Willard’s Hotel on the night following her re- 
turn from witnessing a review of Union troops 
near the Capitol late in 1861. It became the of- 
ficial song of the Union soldier on the southern 
battle fronts. “Glory Hallelujah” by Katherine 
Little Bakeless is the story of this famous song. 
A visit to Mount Vernon recalls Arthur Pier’s 
“The Young Man From Mount Vernon,” “Mar- 
tha Washington, Our First Lady” by Alice C. 
Desmond, and “Martha’s Husband” by Blair 
Niles. Carl Green’s outdoor drama about Wash- 
ington titled “Faith of Our Fathers” was given 
in the city named for him during the summers 
of 1950 and 1951. Another historic home, Arling- 
ton, recalls the novel “The Lady of Arlington” 
by Harnett T. Kane and Douglas Southall Free- 
man’s definitive biography “R. E. Lee.” Two 
recent books about this great man are “Gray 
Fox” by Burke Davis and “Robert E. Lee” by 
Earl Schenck Miers. Marguerite Vance wrote 
“The Lees of Arlington.” 

Ford’s Theatre recalls the assassination of 
Abraham Lincoln and books like “Reveille in 
Washington” by Margaret Leech, about the city 
during the Civil War. Irving Stone’s biographi- 
cal novel of Mary and Abe Lincoln titled “Love 
Is Eternal” covers their years in the White House, 
as does the trilogy “Great Captain” by Honoré 
Willsie Morrow. Jim Bishop’s recent book “The 
Day That Lincoln Was Shot” is very interesting 
after a visit to this shrine. Walt Whitman lived 
in Washington and worked as a male nurse in 
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Army hospitals there during the War. His great 
elegy on the death of Lincoln is titled “When 
Lilacs Last in the Dooryard Bloomed” and he 
wrote another poem inspired by the death of the 
Great Emancipator, “O Captain! My Captain!” 
It is said that the only poem which ever moved 
Lincoln to tears was “The Building of the Ship” 
by Henry Wadsworth Longfellow, with the stir- 
ring lines “Thou, too, sail on, O Ship of State! 
Sail on, O Union, strong and great.” It is in- 
teresting to note that along with the beautiful 
Lincoln Memorial and the statue of Lincoln 
standing which is in Lincoln Park, there is a 
statue of Longfellow sitting located at Connecticut 
Avenue and 18th Street. 


3 
THE “LITERARY PRESIDENTS” were Jefferson, 
Madison, Lincoln, Theodore Roosevelt, Woodrow 
Wilson and Franklin D. Roosevelt. The last 
three imparted to the White House, and, in some 
degree, to official Washington life in general, a 
distinctive literary atmosphere. Interesting books 
about the wives of the Presidents are “First 
Ladies” by Kathleen Prindiville, “First First 
Ladies 1789-1865” by Mary Ormsbee Whitton, 
and “First Ladies From Martha Washington to 
Mamie Eisenhower” by Jane and Burt McCon- 
nell. The McConnells have also written “Presi- 
dents of the United States” and “The White 
House,” a history with pictures. Joseph Leeming 
has written “The White House in Picture and 
Story” and Randle Bond Truett is the author of 
“The White House, Home of the Presidents.” 
Charles Hurd was on the Washington staff of the 
New York Times and wrote “The White House: 
A Biography,” the story of the house and its 
occupants and its place in American history. He 
has also written “Washington Cavalcade” in the 
Society in America Series, a book of social life 
and customs in the Capital. Jonathan Daniels 
has written “Frontier on the Potomac.” Bess 
Furman is the author of “White House Profile,” 
a social history of the White House and its fes 
tivities. This writer has also given us “Washing- 
ton By-Line,” the personal history of a newspaper- 
woman in the Capital for twenty years, with 
glimpses into the family and social life of the 
White House. Marquis W. Childs, the Washing- 





ton journalist, has written “Washington Calling !” 
and “I Write From Washington.” Willard Mon- 
roe Kiplinger, editor of the famous “Kiplinger 
Washington Letters” and the Kiplinger magazine 
Changing Times, has written a book titled “Wash- 
ington Is Like That.” Irwin Hood Hoover, chief 
usher in the White House, wrote “Forty-Two 
Years in the White House.” The latest books 
about life in the White House are “Souvenir” by 
Margaret Truman and Harry S. Truman’s 
“Memoirs.” 

Eleanor Early has written ““Washington Holli- 
day” and Louis Joseph Halle wrote “Spring in 
Washington.” Larston D. Farrar is the author 
of the 1956 book “Washington Lowdown,” an 
exposé of life in the Capital City during the 1940's 
and 1950’s as “Washington Merry-Go-Round” 
was of the 1930’s. This book and the sequel 
“More Merry-Go-Round” were written by the 
columnists Drew Pearson and Robert S. Allen, 
who also wrote “The Nine Old Men” about the 
Supreme Court. “Washington Confidential” is a 
similar book by Lee Mortimer. “Willard’s of 
Washington” by Garnett Laidlaw Eskew is a most 
interesting picture of this hotel which has been 
the temporary home of Presidents and has been 
described by Carl Sandburg as the “conversation 
capitol” of this country. It is a record of history 
in the making, for through the plush and elaborate 
lobbies and parlors of Willard’s have passed all 
the great and near great of America. “Fortress 
of Freedom” by Lucy N. Salamanca is the story 
of the Library of Congress. “They Built A City” 
by Janice Holland is an attractive picture book, 
with many pages in full color, in which the artist 


Janice Holland tells the story of Washington, D, C. 


for young people. “Your Washington” by Tris- 
tram Coffin is a book of photographs and text de- 
scribing the famous shrines of this interesting city 
and the stories behind them. “Washington Is 
Wonderful” by Dorothea Jones tells where to go, 
what to see, and how to have a good time in our 
nation’s capital. ‘‘Washington, City of Destiny” 
has text by Alice Rogers Hanger and photographs 
by Jackie Martin. Alexander Knox portrayed 
Woodrow Wilson in the motion picture “Wilson” 
and the late Walter Huston starred in the movie 


titled “Gabriel Over the White House.” 
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THomas NELSON Pace lived in Washington and 
wrote “Washington and Its Romance.” His 
home was at 1708 Massachusetts Avenue from 
1893 to 1897, when he built the handsome colonial 
mansion at 1759 R Street, where many of his best- 
known works, including “Marse Chan” and “Red 
Rock,” were written and where he died in 1922. 
His home became the chief literary-social center 
of the South, just as the historic Fairfax House 
in Alexandria was in the years just preceding 
1920 when Mrs. Burton Harrison presided there. 
A Tennessee author lived in Washington, moving 
there in 1877 to the house at 1219 I Street in 
which “Little Lord Fauntleroy” was written. 
Frances Hodgson Burnett lived at 1730 K Street 
from 1886 to 1890 and then from the proceeds of 
her highly successful novel, which was popular 
as a play and also as a motion picture with Mary 
Pickford and later with Freddie Bartholomew, 
she was able to build the home at 1770 Massachu- 
setts Avenue in which she resided until her death 
in 1924. Frances Parkinson Keyes lived in Wash- 
ington while her husband was Senator from New 
Hampshire and wrote ‘‘All That Glitters,” a long 
novel about Washington in the period from 1925 
to 1940, picturing the New Deal era and showing 
the social changes during that time. Her novels 
titled “Queen Anne’s Lace” and “Senator Mar- 
lowe’s Daughter” also have Washington settings. 
Leslie Ford has written a mystery novel titled 
“Washington Whispers Murder” and Cornelius 
Vanderbilt, Jr. is the author of a novel titled “A 
Woman of Washington.” 
5 

“THe BiG Secret” by Merle Colby was a 1949 
Literary Guild selection and is a humorous novel 
in, the tradition of “Mr. Deeds Goes to Town.” 
It is the story of an innocent young professor who 
won his battle with bureaucratic Washington dur- 
ing the first decade of the Atomic Era. It con- 
cerns red tape, Congressional witch hunts, Cabinet 
members, bureaucrats, newspapermen, and the 
President’s White House staff. It is an excellent 
satire on Washington bureaucracy and secrecy 
about the atomic bomb and has as a serious under- 
lying theme the necessity for free interchange of 


scientific information. Mr. Colby spent more 


than ten years in government service in Washing- 
ton and was thus well qualified to write this novel. 
He resigned from government service in Decem- 
ber, 1947 to write his novel about Washington and 
atomic energy. Since December, 1948 he has 
been a member of a Washington public-relations 
firm and lives in Alexandria. “Across the Years,” 
“It’s A Great World,” and “Love Came Laugh- 
ing By” by Emilie Loring all have a Washington 
locale. “I and My True Love” by Helen Mac- 
Innes is laid in the Georgetown section of Wash- 
ington. “A Capitol Offense” by Jocelyn Davey 
is set in the British Embassy in Washington and 
is a 1956 novel. The motion picture “Mr. Smith 
Goes To Washington” starring Jimmy Stewart 
will always be remembered for its authentic por- 
trayal of activities on Capitol Hill. 

“Washington, U.S.A.” by Faith Baldwin is a 
collection of six short stories about women in war- 
time Washington. “Everybody Slept Here” by 
Elliott Arnold is a novel dealing satirically with 
life and love in wartime Washington as a back- 
ground for a tale of the difficulties encountered 
by a civilian with temporary army rank in adjust- 
ing himself to the attitucies and concepts of the 
professional military mind. A motion picture of 


this same title was made dealing with the housing 
shortage in Washington during the war. “Good 
As Gold,” a 1956 novel by Alfred Toombs, is a 
satire on Washington antics and goings-on and is 


to be made into a movie. Mr. Toombs was a 
Washington reporter for several years and is 
editor of the weekly Enterprise in St. Mary’s 
County, Maryland. “Daisy Kenyon” by Elizabeth 
Janeway is an historical novel of the confused 
world of 1940-42, with a Washington background, 
and was a motion picture starring Joan Crawford, 
Dana Andrews, and Henry Fonda. “The Be- 
trayers” by the actress-author Ruth Chatterton is 
another novel laid in Washington. John Dos 
Passos has written a trilogy titled “District of 
Columbia” which expresses a broad and tradi- 
tionally American political doctrine. The official 
flower of the District of Columbia is the American 
Beauty Rose and certainly Washington has pro- 
duced a literature of real beauty and importance. 
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My Favorite Four-Letter Word 


LAWRENCE CLARK POWELL 


Happy am I with an axe-proof neck and a 
barb-thick skin, for I have been the target 
of both friend and foe; of well-meaning formers 
who wish I would stop writing in my personal 
way and start writing in their impersonal way, 
and of less cordial latters who also dislike the 
autobiographical mode—literary prudes who walk 
with Whittier not with Whitman; and by still 
others who say that I should restrain my senti- 
mental feelings about books, thinkers who prefer 
the knowledge of the brain to the wisdom of the 
heart. 

If I heeded these critics, | would stop writing, 
for it would be just too much work trying to be 
someone I am not. Wisdom lies in accepting 
the limitations of one’s own nature, and in not 
seeking to emulate “this man’s gift and that man’s 
art.” When younger, I foolishly wanted to be 
liked by everyone; now it is a tonic to be disliked 
by those to whom my way of life is anathema. | 
have never written a book or an essay, or com- 
piled a bibliography, without being moved by 
the excitement that possesses me when I reach 
for a book. I was born crazy about books, and 
all my life has been a pleasant worsening of the 
state, from my earliest years in a small-town pub- 
lic library to my working life in great libraries 
all over the world, and in bookshops and private 
collections. I believe in books, share Milton’s 
respect for their sacred nature, earn my living as 
a bookman, and seek constantly to communicate 
my feelings to others, by example, by the spoken 
and written word, by “Living with Books,” in 
the words of Helen E. Haines. 

There is no moderate life for a bookman. Sus- 
pect is he who lives a bookish life from eight to 
five, then shuts the door to heaven-on-earth, and 
turns to cards or golf or worse. Give me the man 
whose life is encircled by books, who lives and 
plays, wakes and dreams, sells or lends, and ever- 
lastingly reads books, who practices what he 
preaches, the true gospel that next to mother’s 
milk books are the best food. Thus I view with 
alarm the invasion of the book world by bar- 
barians who neither believe in books for their 


totality of being, their fusion of form and content, 
nor have any sentimental feelings toward the book 
as a thing in itself. 
2 

AFTER AN ADDRESS I| gave in 1952 called “The 
Alchemy of Books,” in which I deplored a trend 
toward the so-called non-book materials one of 
my friends chided me for confusing the contents 
of a book with its format. Only the former is 
important and lasting, he said ; the latter is merely 
incidental. All a scholar wants is his text, 
whether it be a first edition or a reprint. Why 
all this fuss over originals? Are not the collector 
and the scholar an unmeeting twain? the one 
moved solely by “condition” and a sense of rivalry, 
the other so indifferent to such matters as to ac- 
cept his texts on sandwich wrappers, match covers, 
or filmed on the wall while he lies abed late 
o Sundays. 

Shades of Sadleir, of Wilmarth Lewis, Evans, 
Clark, De Golyer and the rest of the scholar- 
collectors, whose passion for condition has meant 
the difference between this generation’s having or 
not-having the legacy of the past as it was orig- 
inally fashioned ! 

There is no way of communicating with people 
who, by an imbalance of thinking over feeling, do 
not respond to the wedding of form and content 
which makes Milton in seventeenth-century calf 
or sheep infinitely more powerful than the great 
Puritan in fabrikoid or on film. As if so say 
that Helen of Troy could have launched those 
ships or burned those towers by remote control, 
rather than by the presence of her face and form, 
by the soft words, the ringing words her sweet 
lips said. 

If these come-now-no-nonsense-about-books 
boys had their way, they would outlaw the passion 
which moved Brown and Clements, Folger and 
Huntington to rear their useful monuments, and 
substitute the modular warehouse. It is proper 
to confer about “The future of the Book,” even 
to ask “Is the book obsolete ?,” but when library 
school prospectuses are issued which run to thou- 
sands of words without once mentioning the word 
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book, then the bounds of propriety have been 
exceeded. The appeal is to would-be house- 
keepers, analysts, probers and planners, to unsocial 
scientists who can be led to literature but not 
made to read, and who long to de-emphasize books, 
mechanize the library, and change its name to 
“materials center,” a term more properly applied 
by anatomists to the dissecting room. We have 
documentalists, communications clerks and media 
men, who blank out when they hear the words 
library, librarian, book and reading. In their 
concern with costs and size, they have lost con- 
tact with librarians to whom the only elements 
of librarianship worth any extended talk or study 
are books and people. To make a career of house- 
keeping, to confer and to publish and otherwise 
glorify the cinderella aspects of our working life, 
is to degrade the art of librarianship and further 
to confirm what the public suspects, that this kind 
of librarianship is mere clerking, is book-keeping, 
is chore-work. 
3 

AND THESE pseudo-librarians wonder why there 
is a problem in recruiting enough good people to 
enter library schools and train for the thousands 
of vacancies all over the world. One reason is 
that they do not know how to speak to the latent 
bookishness in young people, how to arouse and 
to feel the bookish hunger which God mysteri- 
ously goes on putting into a certain number of 
human beings in each generation, year after year, 
from the time of the first clay tablet and papyrus 
roll, to the day of the doom. They are idea boys 
and efficiency experts, who tolerate books only as 
long as there is no more efficient way for record- 
ing, preserving, and transmitting knowledge. 
They strayed into librarianship mostly from other 
fields, and they have never been at home since, 
for to them books in large numbers are merely 
a nuisance, and they spend their time trying to 
think up substitutes for them, jargonizing about 
automation, bibliographic control, contact points, 
mass media, decision-making processes, retrieval 
of information, and the dissemination of knowl- 
edge. They will do everything on earth to a book 
but read it. 

At a conference on children’s literature, criteria 
were examined for judging books, and when a 


librarian suggested that the best thing he could 
say about a certain book was that his little girl 
and her friends loved it, he was sent to the foot 
of the class. Personal response to a book is ta- 
boo, he was told ; rather must it be judged by how 
well it integrates with the socio-directive pattern. 

They are glib and they are patronizing, these 
modern enemies of books, and I intend to make 
war upon them in that they threaten the things I 
love. These lip-servers are strongly entrenched 
and strategically placed, and if they prevail, the 
collections of books called libraries will be stored 
and deposited, cared for economically, it is true, 
but inaccessible and remote from scholars’ and 
ordinary readers’ eyes and hands. Gone will be 
the desire which animated Henry Stevens, John 
Carter Brown, or just plain John Carter; for 
without encouragement and guidance and example, 
and immediate access to books, the bookish in- 
stinct becomes starved and dies. I am a practicing 
bookman today because I was encouraged to de- 
velop my basic bookishness, by my mother, my 
town librarian, two teachers at college, a printer 
and a book-seller, and finally by a city librarian. 

I do not wish to be known as a biblo-mystic and 
[ am amused by Huxley’s story of how Lawrence 
rejected modern science by putting his hands over 
his solar plexus and saying “But I do not feel it 
down here”; and yet it is true that for me books 
are more than idea-husks. In northern New Mex- 
ico last summer I saw a boy lying in the grass 
beside his watermelon truck where it was parked 
alongside an acequia, and he was reading some- 
thing that can be held in the hand and carried in 
the pocket, not something just as good or better 
than, but actually and simply a book, and with 
the same utter absorption that an English yoeman 
or itinerant preacher of three centuries ago might 
have derived from John Bunyan’s handy little 
work on the Pilgrim’s Progress. 


4 


BOOKS ARE to be used as instruments in binding 
men closer in thoughtful goodwill, some with rev- 
erent care in that they are rare and previous and 
irreplaceable, others with a firm hand on their 
buckram backs, paper books with the same happy 
expendability with which Mother Nature regards 
the forest leaves, and always without snobbism or 
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cultism, whether in reserve-book room or rare- 
book room, on the steps of a country bookmobile, 
or under the great dome of the British Museum 
or the Library of Congress. Read by sunlight, 
lamplight, or as Lincoln did, by firelight, the book 
is still the best way man has found to record and 
transmit his knowledge. Machines can do much 
for us in controlling the flood of “firmed up but 
not finalized” near-print, off-print, or un-print 
material, but machines cannot communicate—at 
least not yet—by what Lester Asheim aptly calls 
“a kind of poetic shorthand.” 

This simple act of reading is universal, trans- 
cending time and place, so that sight of the Taos 
boy reading in the roadside grass made me think 
of another reader, old George Saintsbury, por- 
trayed by Helen Waddell “in the Augustan twi- 
light of the house of his last inhabiting, a solitary 
indomitable figure with straggling grey hair and 
black skull-cap, gaunt as Merlin and islanded in 
a fast-encroaching sea of books . . . reading, read- 
ing, reading, through the small hours in the 
familiar chair with the two tall candlesticks be- 
hind it. And their light falls, not on his face, but 
on the-open book.” 

If we can’t convert the heathen, we can try to 
keep them from corrupting the next generation of 
librarians with the philosophy that “the book is 
here to stay all right, but really it’s a damn nui- 
sance, isn’t it?” Failing this, the book-sellers 
will become unnecessary, for they now live a sym- 
biotic existence with librarians, each living off 
the other in what can be one of the most fruitful 
of all relationships. I know, for I have lived both 
lives, first as bookseller, then as librarian; and in 
my twenty years of the latter I number some of 
my best hours those I have spent in the haunts 
of my first incarnation, in bookshops from Hamp- 
stead, England, to Houston, Texas. By word 
and by deed have I sought to advance bookselling 
as an art of equal status with librarianship, to 
encourage the young and to praise the old for 
what they do in the essential business of middle- 
manning the book world we so joyfully inhabit. 

I believe that books—those beautiful blends of 
form and spirit—have a future fully as glorious 
as their past; that to disbelieve this is an act of 
faithlessness, is dangerous, and could lead to the 


downfall of the kind of librarianship in which the 
book is central and basic. I know that I am not 
alone in my belief, my faith, my life, and I call 
on book-sellers and librarians to close ranks, face 
the invaders, and give them the works, preferably 
in elephant folio. 

That’s how I feel about the b--k. 





Library Literature 


Since its publication in July, 1955, Books- 
Libraries-Librarians: Contributions to Library 
Literature, selected by SOUTHERN OBSERVER con- 
tributing editor John David Marshall with the 
editorial assistance of Wayne Shirley and Louis 
Shores and published by the Shoe String Press 
of Hamden, Connecticut, has continued to enjoy 
good reviews in the library press and elsewhere. 
According to a statement received by the com- 
pilers from the proprietor of the Shoe String 
Press, John H. Ottemiller, Associate Librarian of 
Yale University, this anthology of readings in 
librarianship is now in its second printing. That 
a second printing of Books-Libraries-Librarians 
has been made indicates in some measure the merit 
and success of the volume. 

Reviews of the anthology have appeared in the 
ALA Bulletin, Antiquarian Bookman, College and 
Research Libraries, Florida Libraries, South- 
eastern Librarian, Special Libraries, and Wilson 
Library Bulletin. In February William H. Jesse, 
Director of Libraries at the University of Ten- 
nessee, reviewed the collection for the SouTHERN 
OBSERVER. 

Writing in the April number of the California 
Librarian, Editor Raymond M. Holt called Books- 
Libraries-Librarians “the purest distillation of lit- 
erature pertaining to the professional aspects of 
librarianship that has ever come to my attention.” 
Mr. Holt called the volume elsewhere in his re- 


view “a real treasure for every librarian.” Mary 
Virginia Gaver of the Rutgers University Library 
School, reviewing the book in the Library Journal, 
wrote that the anthology is “a most useful addi- 
tion to the body of library literature [and] does 
realize the compilers’ aim of presenting delightful 
reading for the librarian and library school student 
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and should stimulate the ‘passion for books’ es- 
sential to our profession.” The volume’s reviewer 
in The JWB Circle—In Jewish Bookland noted 
that “Not only the professional librarian, but the 
amateur book collector and bibliophile will find 
many fascinating articles in this collection.” 


The second printing of Books-Libraries-Librar- 
tans which has just come off the press insures the 
continued availability of the volume which Frances 
Neel Cheney, writing in the Wilson Library Bulle- 
tin, said “furnishes evidence of the coming of 
age of librarianship in America.” 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Southern Books 
And Southern Authors 


GOODBYE TO UNCLE TOM. By J. C. Fur- 
nas. Sloane. $6.00 

In 1955, 104 years after it was published, Har- 
riet Beecher Stowe’s “Uncle Tom’s Cabin” sold 
8,000 copies, a good record for contemporary 
books. No one can be certain how many million 
copies of this book have been read all over the 
world. It is still a fixture in many American 
school libraries. When he was introduced to Mrs. 
Stowe, President Lincoln was supposed to have 
said, “So you’re the little woman who wrote the 
book that made this great war!” 

There is no doubt that Harriet Beecher Stowe’s 
book was one of the most influential novels ever 
published, crystallizing misconceptions about the 
American Negro and slavery that have persisted 
to this day. And J. C. Furnas takes out after 
Mrs. Stowe and her book with great gusto. He 
states that when the Abolitionist “National Era” 
acceped her offer to write an antislavery story, it 
did so on the basis of broad misrepresentations 
and “flat lies.” She claimed to have had “ample 
opportunity for studying the Negro character” 
when as a matter of fact, she had taken a few 
very short trips into Kentucky which was not a 
typical slave state. Harriet Beecher Stowe had 
known a few free Negroes and runaways. She 
had never seen a deep South plantation; she was 
willing to borrow material from other writers 
with hardly any change. Mr. Furnas pulls no 
punches when he writes of “Uncle Tom’s Cabin” 
and Mrs. Stowe, “In my view it (the book) was 
cataclysmic and catalytic too precisely because this 
was a smallish person, small personally as well 
as physically, glib, lazy-minded, a common de- 
nominator of millions of brains and consciences of 
her time . . . Idealizing Mrs. Stowe is like trying 
to admire a composite photograph of all the Yes- 
respondents of a public-opinion poll.” 

After taking Mrs. Stowe apart, the author goes 
thoroughly into the business of slavery as it ex- 
isted. Utilizing a great deal of source material, 
both proslavery and Abolitionist, he describes the 


life of the slaves, the degree of brutality used by 
owners and overseers. He finds that there were 
Simon Legree types but there were also other 
types. Furnas’ section on the underground rail- 
way is especially interesting, not only as to the 
methods used by the UGRR, but in that it shows 
that the Abolitionists greatly exaggerated the num- 
ber of slaves who were interested in running away. 
Very few escaped from the Deep South or even 
attempted to escape. Even in the border states 
where freedom sometimes was only a matter of 
miles distant, very few slaves tried to escape. 

Mrs. Stowe’s theory that the “black” Negro 
was a pretty hopeless case, redeemable perhaps 
through Christianity, is especially abhorrent to 
the author. According to Mrs. Stowe it was the 
mulattos and the quadroons who had initiative, 
who tried to escape, who had the lust for freedom. 
While disproving this through his account of the 
UGRR, the author goes on in great detail to 
assail the proposition that black people are es- 
sentially any different from any other people. 

Mr. Furnas will not endear himself to South- 
erners when he opines that perhaps as many as 
20,000,000 Americans already have black blood. 
He does this with some intricate but plausible 
arithmetic and expresses the belief that someday 
whites and blacks will be indistinguishable, that 
the stuff in the pot will be thoroughly melted. 
However the author does not produce these figures 
with the thesis that all southern masters seduced 
their more comely slave wenches. He states there 
is practically no evidence from the woman runa- 
ways who escaped via the UGRR that their mas- 
ters had made unwelcome advances. 

J. C. Furnas’ basic attack is against the idea, 
nurtured by Mrs. Stowe, that the Negroes were 
something like superior apes with souls, whom 
enough “white blood” could upgrade to full hu- 
manity ; “who, perhaps because they are so little 
tempted to intellectual pride, are especially gifted 
with meekness and Christian loving-kindness ; and 
who would really be better off by themselves, con- 
ducting their own worthy but doubtless second- 


rate affairs in some sort of pious African colony 
under pious white direction.” 
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There are genetic differences to be sure, writes 
Mr. Furnas, but this idea of superiority which 
has produced the American caste system, is 
tommy-rot and genetically unsound. If Mrs. 
Stowe and present racists are correct, we’d better 
watch out because any one of us may have a nice 
pint or so of Negro blood from way back yonder 
when an ancestor was an endentured servant, 
quite willing to mate with anyone available. 

“Goodbye to Uncle Tom” is entertainfully writ- 
ten, well buttressed with solid research. The 
sections dealing with slavery as it actually existed, 
with the Underground Railway, are interesting 
and sometimes exciting. The latter part of the 
book, dealing with genetics, is a bit hazy even 
though Mr. Furnas tries hard to write for the 
layman. And his effort to prove that any one of 
us may have Negro blood, however well buttressed 
with facts, will not make many friends south of 
the Mason and Dixon line. 


TECUMSEH, VISION OF GLORY. By Glenn 

Tucker. Bobbs-Merrill. $5.00 

Glenn Tucker has been a newspaper man and 
advertising executive but is now retired to his 
North Carolina apple orchard where he studies 
history and writes about it. His “Poltroons and 
Patriots,” a two-volume history of the war of 
1812, was extremely well received and “Tecum- 
seh” will not detract from his reputation. 

In the years preceding the War of 1812, Te- 
cumseh dominated the American frontier. Born 
in the South, he moved into the Ohio country and 
spent all of his adult life persuing his vision: a 
united front among the Indian tribes. Tecumseh 
realized what most of the other chiefs did not: 
unless tribal jealousies were forgotten, the Indians 
would be wiped out or removed, tribe by tribe. 

Tecumseh and his vision was helped by his 
brother who became a sort of Billy Graham among 
the Indians, a man who preached eloquently and 
who was supposed to have magical qualities. But 
while the brother was narrow and selfish, Te- 
cumseh was broad and unselfish in his vision, com- 
pletely honest in his dealings with white men, 
unwilling to partake of the cruelty that so often 
marked the relationships between the two races. 

Tecumseh traveled all through the frontier 
country, eloquently pleading with the other tribes, 





trying to show them that only in union was there 
a chance of survival. His journeys took him 
from the Mohawk River in the East to the Arkan- 
sas River in the West, from Lake Superior to 
the Gulf of Mexico. Unable to find unity among 
his own people, Tecumseh believed that the only 
hope for the Indians was a war between the 
Americans and the British. Historians have 
claimed that the British pushed Tecumseh into 
war but Mr. Tucker shows that the contrary was 
true. It was Tecumseh that urged the British 
to declare war. 

When war came, Tecumseh joined forces with 
Major General Brock to capture Detroit and a 
sizable American Army. In the military field he 
was as brilliant as he was in the field of diplomacy. 
He fought shrewdly, utilizing his forces in a man- 
ner that made him a formidable adversary. Un- 
fortunately General Brock was recalled and soon 
after died. His replacement was a man of narrow 
vision, unable to work with or to appreciate Te- 
cumseh. A few months after the brilliant victory 
at Detroit, outnumbered and almost unsupported 
by the British, Tecumseh’s little band of Indians 
made a brave and final stand on the Thames 
River in Canada. Tecumseh was killed, his dream 
of a red empire smashed. 

Mr. Tucker has written a highly readable book, 
one that follows in the series of recent books that 
clarify the whole picture of Indian-White relation- 
ships. As in the several previous titles reviewed 
in these pages, “Tecumseh” shows again how oft- 
en Americans were willing to break treaties, that 


the American frontiersman was frequently more 
blood-thirsty and cruel than the Indians. For the 
reader interested in knowing more of the history 
of White-Indian relationships on the frontier 


this is must reading—and exciting reading. 


A CLEAR PLACE IN THE SKY. By Mary 

Freels Rosborough. Crowell $3.00 

As was the case in “Don’t You Cry For Me” 
this novel is also set in the lush and lovely swamp- 
lands of the Florida Everglades. All the principal 
characters have problems. For Jeff and Maggie it 
is the problem of making good on a plantation 
they have taken over from one of Jeff’s friends 
who had been killed in the Korean war. For 
young Mark Barron the problem was to make 
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enough money crop dusting the rich farmlands of 
the area, to buy an air cargo line. Miss Lutie, one 
of the natives of the Everglades also had a serious 
problem. Her son had been killed in the Korean 
war and Miss Lutie had turned bitterly against 
the church, was thoroughly warped because of her 
son’s death. And finally there was a beautiful 
and mysterious young girl, Celia, a concert pianist 
who had lost the use of one of her arms for 
psychological reasons. She had come to the Ever- 
glades to try to find herself again. 

Mary Freels Rosborough has taken these varied 
characters and has blended their problems and 
their solutions into a heartwarming novel. 

The destinies of these people become involved in 
a plot full of action, danger and mystery. There 
is a lawless group of men who are smuggling 
alligator hides, operating in the Everglades near 
where Jeff and Maggie are living. It is of course 
inevitable that young Mark Barron and attractive 
Celia fall in love. However, Celia feels that she 
must return to her life as a concert pianist in New 
York and Mark, equaily stubborn, does not be- 
lieve that he has enough to offer Celia. To add 
to the problem, a local Sicilian, who also happens 
to be boss of the alligator smugglers, gains con- 
trol of the mortgage on Jeff and Maggie's planta- 
tion. Miss Lutie, still grieving for her lost son, 
manages to burn dawn the local church. All of 
these varied problems are solved in an exciting 
climax during which Mark and Celia make a 
forced plane landing in the Everglades. Fortu- 
nately the alligator smugglers are captured. Miss 
Lutie regains a measure of her lost faith and for 
Jeff and Maggie, the plantation they have built 
so carefully will not be lost. 

‘““\ Clear Place in the Sky” is a fascinating yarn 
about interesting people. It is a relief to read a 
book in which the language is decent and in which 
all of the characters are not climbing in and out 
of each other’s beds. However, Mrs. Rosborough 
manages to make her characters almost too good. 
They would be a little more real if there were 
among the principal characters a few plausible 
bad traits. The problems of her characters are 
always solved in too pat a manner. However, 
in many other ways she is a competent writer, 
her description of the Florida country being es- 


pecially good and the dialogue of the people who 
live in the Everglades has a sound of complete 
authenticity. 


Mrs. Rosborough now lives with her family in 


Jacksonville. As a writer she has done every- 
thing from a newspaper sob sister column to pub- 
lishing some 35 stories in leading national and 
foreign magazines. 


SADDLEBAG PARSON. 

Crowell. $3.50 

Sara Jenkins comes from a long line of Method- 
ist ministers, her great-grandfather being a well 
known Georgia circuit rider of the same period 
of “Saddlebag Parson.” She is a graduate of 
Wesleyan College in Macon, Georgia, and has 
written a number of novels. She and her husband 
are presently living in Coral Gables, Florida, 
where she devotes her full time to writing. 

“Saddlebag Parson” is the story of Jared Crit- 
tenden, who forsook a comfortable life on his 
father’s Georgia plantation to become a Methodist 
circuit rider in the Florida wilderness. The 
time—1827—was a violent one in which the Semi- 
nole Indians and the whites were frequently at 


By Sara Jenkins. 


war. As was true along most of the frontier many 
of the white settlers were a rough and unsavory 
lot. The Reverend Crittenden has a difficult time 
as he attempts to preach in the Methodist manner 
wherever he can find a few people gathered to- 
gather. There are times when he suffers physical 
violence or at the best is pelted with rotten fruit. 

The young minister becomes friendly with the 
Seminole Indians and spends a good deal of his 
time trying to persuade the white settlers that 
there is a degree of justice on the Indian side. 
However, after an Indian raid he joins forces 
with the settlers who are about to raid the Indian 
settlement. He takes part in a furious and bloody 
battle and for a time feels that it is necessary for 
him to give up the ministry. Woven into this 
story of Indian-white friction, the smuggling of 
slaves, the general wildness of life on the Florida 
frontier, the author has also developed a touching 
love story. At first the young Methodist minister 
believes that there can be no part for a woman in 
his life, but in time he thinks he has fallen in love 
with one woman, while in fact he is actually in 
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love with another. All of these problems work 
out for the Reverend Jared Crittenden and he 
makes the correct choice both as to the right 
woman and also as to resuming his chosen pro- 
fession in the ministry. 

This is an exciting and action packed story well 
written and well worth reading. 

ROLL SHENANDOAH. By Bruce Lancaster. 

Little, Brown. $3.95 

This is a novel of the Civil War written pri- 
marily from the Union standpoint and dealing 
with the campaign in the Shenandoah Valley 
where veteran campaigners led by Jubal Early 
were faced by a little General from Ohio named 
Phillip Sheridan. 

The principal character in Mr. Lancaster’s new 
historical novel is Ellery Starr, a former Union 
officer who had been wounded and who is now 
a war correspondent. Starr is caught in Cham- 
bersburg during the Confederate burning of the 
city where he meets a daring Southern soldier 
with whom he develops a worthwhile friendship. 
Mystery enters the story in the activities of a 
fanatical preacher. Ellery learns of organized at- 
tempts to sabotage the Union efforts and to de- 
moralize Union troops and he notes that Westlake, 
the preacher, always seems to turn up at the 
worst spot. His problem is complicated by the 
fact that he has fallen in love with the preacher’s 
daughter. 

Through Ellery’s eyes the reader sees the blaz- 
ing scenes of the struggle in the Shenandoah 
Valley ; the tragedy of the hard hit civilian popu- 
lation is described brilliantly along with the role 
played by deserters and looters from both sides. 
This is Bruce Lancaster’s seventh historical novel. 
He and his family are now living in Massachu- 
setts. Lancaster was formerly in the U. S. dip- 
lomatic service and became a writer while on 
leave from his post in Japan. 


MR. LINCOLN’S ADMIRAL. By Clarence 
Edward Macartney. Funk & Wagnalls. $5.00 
This is a book which should be of especial in- 

terest to all students of the War Between the 

States. The war came along when the Navy was 

shifting from sail to steam, from wooden ships 

to iron. As George Fielding Elliott points out in 
his foreword to this book, the current revival of 








interest in the Civil War has placed emphasis 
almost entirely on the Army side. Very little 
has been written about the admirals or about the 
Navy. Dr. Macartney assays the accomplishments 
of the Union’s outstanding naval leaders. The 
reader has a grandstand seat with Farragut who 
captured New Orleans, or sails with Winslow 
whose greatest service lay in sending to the bot- 
tom of the English Channel the South’s dreaded 
Alabama, which for more than two years had 
threatened to sweep Union shipping from the seas. 
There are numerous other much less known naval 
figures who are described in Dr. Macartney’s 
book. For the most part the admirals who took 
part in the Civil War have been forgotten men, 
but Dr. Macartney has revived them and made 
them and the battles they fought an integral and 
important part of one of the most decisive periods 
of American history. 





Books In Brief 


By Hunter B. Blakely. 


[ WAGER ON GOD. 
John Knox. $3.00 
The secretary of the Division of Higher Edu- 

cation of the Southern Presbyterian Church urges 

Christians to use their intelligence in developing 

firmer religious beliefs. 

THE NEGRO POTENTIAL. By Eli Ginsberg 
and others. Columbia. $3.00 
A study of expanding opportunities open to 

the Negro in the North and South since 1940. 


CHRISTOPHER HUMBLE. By Charles B. 
Judah. Morrow. $3.75 
A novel of love and political intrigue set in 
England and in the wilderness of Virginia Colony. 


PALE MOON. By W. R. Burnett. 

$3.50 

A novel of the Southwest and an Eastern poli- 
tician who goes to recuperate from illness but stays 
to become involved in local politics and a girl. 
KENTUCKY PRIDE. By Gene Markey. Ran- 

dom. $3.95 

A post-civil War historical novel, dealing with 
the problems faced by a Confederate colonel when 
he returns to Kentucky and finds his estate con- 
fiscated. 


Knopf. 








THE SABLE ARMY: NEGRO TROOPS IN 
THE UNION ARMY. By Dudley T. Cor- 
nish. Longmans. $6.00 
Although the Civil War resulted in part over 

the question of the Negro’s status, no colored 

troops were taken into the Union Army until near 
the end of the war. This book presents a full 
account of Negro participation in the war. 


THE GROWTH AND CULTURE OF LATIN 
AMERICA. By Donald Worcester and Wen- 
dell Schaefer. Oxford. $8.50 
A detailed study of the history and develop- 

ment of the Latin American countries beginning 

from the days of the early colonies through the 
recent struggles for independence. Dr. Wor- 
cester teaches at the University of Florida. 


EAGLE ON THE SUN. By Julia Davis. Rine- 
hart. $3.75 
This is a sequel to the author’s “Cloud on the 
Land” and “Bridle the Wind.” It is the story of 
a family from Virginia who took part in the Mex- 


ican War. 


FAREWELL THE STRANGER. 

O’Brien. Morrow. $3.50 

The setting for this novel is the Missouri wil- 
derness in the early 19th century. It deals with 
the problems faced by a woman who marries a 
widower with two children, but finds that mem- 
ories of her husband’s first wife creates obstacles 
to the happiness of their marriage. 


CHRISTIAN PERFECTION AND AMERI- 
CAN METHODISM. By John L. Peters. 
Abingdon. $4.00 
A study of the development of John Wesley’s 

ideas since the 18th century, particularly as seen 

in American Methodism from 1764 to 1900. 


FLEETWOOD, AND OTHER STORIES. By 
William E. Davis. Vantage. $2.00 
A series of stories about animals and people 
living in the South by a Southern author. 


AFGHANISTAN ADVENTURE. By Paul S. 
Jones. Naylor. $6.00 
About the author’s travels and impressions of 
the people and land of Afghanistan. The author 
is a civil engineer. 


By Saliee 
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COMPASSIONATE PINES, AND OTHER 
POEMS. By Lucy L. Hatcher. Naylor. 
$3.00 
Poems by a Southern writer. 

COTTON AND JASMINE. 
McDowall. Vantage. $2.75 
A series of reminiscences of the author’s child- 

hood shortly after the Civil War. The scene is 

on an Arkansas plantation. 


THE ETERNAL HILLS. By Mrs. C. L. 
Neeley. Naylor. $2.00 
This book describes the founding of a Prot- 
estant camping ground in the Palo Curo canyon 
of Texas. 


THE TIMELESS GOSPEL. By Harold Cooke 
Phillips. Abingdon. $2.50 
A discussion of the unique nature of Jesus and 
his teaching and the relation of this teaching to 
contemporary needs. 


CHRISTIAN FAITH IN ACTION. By Foy 
Valentine and Others. Broadman Press. $2.00 
Several Baptist ministers give their sermons on 

love, marriage, juvenile delinquency, divorce, and 

other moral issues of the times. 


THE TUSKEGEE AIRMEN. By Ist Lt. 
Charles E, Francis. Bruce Humphreys. $5.00 
The fighting record of numerous Negro airmen 

from World War I, Tuskegee Army Air Base. 


TEN COLLEGE GENERATIONS. By Jay 
B. Kenyon. American Press. $3.00 
The author has been Dean of Men at Asbury 
College in Kentucky for many years. These are 
a series of memories of his period at the college. 


ACROSS THE CIMARRON. By James T. 
Horan. Crown. $5.00 
This is the first person story of George Bolds, 
a famous marshal, pioneering surveyor, and hero 
of the battle of the Cimarron. 


HISTORY OF MILAM COUNTY, TEXAS. 
By Lelia Batte. Naylor. $7.50 
A history of a central Texas county beginning 
from the very earliest settlement to the present 
time. 
THE FORM OF LOSS. By Edgar Bowers. 
Allen Swallow. $2.00 
A collection of poems by a young Georgia poet. 


By Sue Ellen 
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Some of Bowers’ poems appeared originally in 
the Suwanee Review. 


REDISCOVERING THE WORDS OF 
FAITH. By Charles T. Sardeson. Abingdon. 
$2.00 
A Lutheran pastor interprets the key words of 

Christianity. 


ALL THE KINGDOMS OF EARTH. By 
Hoke Norris. Simon and Schuster. $3.50 
This novel tells the story of a Carolina share- 

cropping community from 1925 until the present. 


THE LYNDON JOHNSON STORY. By 

Booth Mooney. Farrar. $3.75 

This book will be of particuar interest at the 
present time, as Senator Johnson is in a favorite 
son position in the race for the Democratic presi- 
dential nomination. The book contains consider- 
able biographical material, selections from Senator 
Johnson’s speeches and an account of his earlier 
years. The author was the Texas Senator’s 
executive assistant for several years. 


WILDERNESS 
French. $3.00 
This is an outdoor drama dealing with the ex- 

periences of an idealistic school teacher in an 

isolated Kentucky community during the Civil 

War. It was written for production in a specially 

built amphitheatre at Berea College, Kentucky. 


ROAD. By Paul Green. 


THE TRAGIC DAYS OF BILLY THE KID. 
3y Frazier Hunt. Hastings House. $5.00 
Another biography of Bill the Kid which at- 

tempts to sort fact from fiction. With maps and 

diagrams. 


OUT OF HIS TREASURE. By William 

Owen Carver. Broadman Press. $3.00 

An unfinished autobiography which describes 
the life and career of William Qwen Carver, who 
taught for many years at Southern Baptist 
Theological Seminary. The author died in 1954. 
KENTUCKY PRIDE. By Jean Markey. Ran- 

dom. $3.95 

A novel of Kentucky during the reconstruction 
period after Civil War, during which the principal 
character fights to save his life and protect his 


property. 





TRAIL OF THE FRENCH EXPLORERS. 
By Marion Scanlon. Naylor. $2.50 
This book covers the expedition of two famous 
French explorers, Marquette and Jolliet. 


MINNIE BELL. By Louli Lattimer Owen. 

Broadman. $1.50. 

A series of humorous pieces describing the life 
of a fictional Baptist minister and his wife, ap- 
pearing first in a Baptist journal for Southern 
Baptist pastors. 


OLD YELLER. 
$2.75 
The author of “Hound Dog Man” writes an- 
other delightful story of a dog. Old Yeller is 
an ugly brute but proves his courage and loyalty 
to his 13-year old master. The book was re- 
cently serialized in Collier’s. 


By Fred Gibson, Harper. 





From the University Presses 


FAIRHOPE, 1894-1954. By Paul Edgar and 
Blanche R. Alyea. University of Alabama 
Press. $4.50 
This is a study of an Alabama city which 62 

years ago undertook a practical test of the theory 

that social and economic evils could be eliminated 
by a single fiscal reform. 


HENRY STITES BARKER. Introduction by 
Ezra Gillis. University of Kentucky Press. 
$4.00 
Excerpts from essays and public addresses by 

Henry Stites Barker, second president of the Uni- 

versity of Kentucky. The subject matter ranges 

from Home Economics to Abraham Lincoln. 

THE GAWAIN-POET. By Henry L. Savage. 
University of North Carolina Press. $6.00 


A study of “Sir Gawain and the Green 
Knight,” a 14th century English romance. 


NON-INTERVENTION. By Mrs. Anne and 
Aaron Thomas. Southern Methodist University 

Press. 

The author is professor of law at Southern 
Methodist University and has been assisted in 
this study of the legal doctrine of non-interven- 
tion by his wife. 











EDWARD EVERETT HALE. A BIOGRA- 
PHY. By Jean Holloway. 
Texas Press. $4.95 
This biography covers the complete life of the 

famous author of “The Man Without A Coun- 

try.” 


University of 


HOW TO ENJOY YOUR WESTERN VA- 
CATIONS. By Kent Ruth. 
Oklahoma Press. $4.95 
This guide describes the sights, accommodations 

and various vacation facilities of the area west 
of the Mississippi river. This area is divided 
into ten regional areas and each is described in 
general terms. Appendices describe general va- 
cation services, rail, air and bus services. 


THOMAS HOLLEY CHIVERS. By Charles 
Henry Watts. University of Georgia Press. 
$5.00 
A study of the poetry of a 19th century Georgia 

poet. The author is a member of the English de- 

partment at Brown Univeristy. 


MAGIC IN THE WEB. By Robert B. Heil- 
man. University of Kentucky Press. $5.00 
This book contains a detailed study of the 

Shakespearean drama “Othello.” 


BIBLIOGRAPHY OF SOUTH CAROLINA, 
1563-1950. By Robert J. Turnbull. Univer- 
sity of Virginia Press. $85.00 per set 
This consists of the first two volumes of a 

projected 5-volume work. It is reproduced as 

an uncorrected typist’s copy of a handwritten 
manuscript which was unfinished at the time of 

the author’s death in 1951. 

THE UNIVERSITY OF GEORGIA UNDER 
SIXTEEN ADMINISTRATIONS, _ 1785- 
1955. By Robert P. Brooks. 
Georgia Press. $4.50 
A detailed history of the University Georgia, 

emphasizing all phases of the University’s growth, 

including changes in curriculum as they have 
come about from the early years to the present 
administration. 


RELIGION, MORALITY AND THE LAW. 
Edited by Arthur L. Harding. 
Methodist University Press. $3.00 
This book contains four essays dealing with the 


University of 


University of 
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relationship between religion and morality and 
between morality and the law. 


GRINGO LAWYER. By Thomas W. Palmer. 
University of Florida Press. $3.75 
Memoirs of an American lawyer who has prac- 
ticed in Latin America for 30 years. 


THE BRITISH COMMONWEALTH. By 
Frank H. Underhill. Duke University Press. 
$2.00 
This is the first in a series of books to be pub- 

lished by the Duke University Press and is an 

introductory history of the British Commonwealth 
tracing its development from the times of Vic- 
torian empire to the present. 

A TOUR OF THE PRAIRIES. 
ton Irving. 
$2.00 
This is a new, annotated edition based on 

Washington Irving’s 1859 edition, and contains 

also his original introduction to the American 

edition of 1835. 


By Washing- 
University of Oklahoma Press. 


FORT GRIFFIN ON THE TEXAS FRON- 
TIER. By Carl C. Rister. 


University of 
Oklahoma Press. $3.50 


A record of one of the lustiest and most spec- 
tacular forts on the old Texas frontier. 


SOIL CONSERVATION. By Sellers G. Arch- 
er. University of Oklahoma Press. $3.75 
A practical guide to the techniques and prac- 
tices of soil conservation especially written for 
farmers and agricultural students. An extensive 
bibliography is included. 


Among the New Juveniles 


For the Very Young 
WILLIE GOES TO THE HOSPITAL. By 
Pauline Vinson. Macmillan. $2.50 
One morning Willie woke up feeling funny. 
He couldn’t eat his breakfast and soon the doctor 
came. The diagnosis was a bad set of tonsils 
and off Willie went to the hospital. With simple 
text and pictures by the author, the young reader 
will follow Willie through his hospital experience. 
The fact that Willie is a mouse will not make 
his adventures any less interesting. 
4 to 8. 





For ages 
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HORACE THE HOUND THAT HOWLED. 

By Ruth Collins. Dodd, Mead. $2.00 

For ages 6 up, this book also illustrated by 
the author, tells of a black and tan puppy and his 
young master. All went well until Horace 
learned to howl, He was sent away to live with 
Pierre—and found a way to put his howling to 
good use. The story is set in Brittany. 


MINTY’S MAGIC GARDEN. 
Rice. Dodd, Mead. $2.25 
For ages 5 to 7. This delightfully written and 

illustrated book was written as a Christmas gift 

for the author’s three children. It tells of small 

Minty’s three wishes, one, that her dog would 

talk; two, that she could fly and three, that she 

would have a baby brother. The story of what 
happens to Minty’s three wishes makes delightful 
reading. The illustrations are by Charles Saxon. 


By Charles 


For Ages 12 to 16 
HEROES, HEROES, HEROES. 
R. Fenner. Watts. $3.00 
“Heroes are made, not born” is the theme of 
this collection of stories selected by Phyllis Fenner 
and telling of people who have acted with courage 
beyond the call of duty. There are stories of 
ordinary people like a frightened boy who saved 
a plane from crashing, a sailor who gave his life 
to save a shipwrecked crew and even of a stray 
dog who became a hero. Many of the stories are 
from real life experiences, others are fictional. 
With illustrations by Bill Lohse. 


By Phyllis 





The Democrats 


THE FABULOUS DEMOCRATS: A history 
of the Democratic Party in text and pictures. 
By David L. Cohn, with a foreword by the 
Honorable Sam Rayburn. New York: G. P. 
Putnam, 1956. 192pp. $5.95 


Reviewed by John David Marshall 

In The Fabulous Democrats David L. Cohn— 
a lifelong Democrat—has written a brisk, some- 
times benevolent, and sometimes biting history of 
the United States as seen from the back of the 
Democrats’ donkey. Informative, provocative, 
and highly readable is this admittedly partisan 
history of the Democratic Party in text and pic- 
ture from the time of Thomas Jefferson, the 
party’s intellectual founder, to that day in 1952 
when “the people chose as their next President, 
Dwight D. Eisenhower, and the Democratic suc- 
cession that stretched back to 1932 was for the 
moment halted.” 

With much good humor as well as sharp in- 
sight into the American political scene, Mr. 
Cohn examines our Presidental succession from 
Washington, who took a dim view of the party 
system, to Harry S. Truman, who is a party man 
to the core. The administrations of Thomas 
Jefferson, Andrew Jackson, James K. Polk, 
Abraham Lincoln (who in his love of justice and 
warm humanity was essentially a Jeffersonian), 
Grover Cleveland, Woodrow Wilson, Franklin 
D. Roosevelt, and Harry S. Truman are high 
points in the history of the American Presidency. 
The author deals at some length with these ad- 
ministrations—calling attention to their achieve- 
ments, their strengths and their weaknesses. Mr. 
Cohn brings to a close his colorful history of the 
Democratic Party with a short account of the un- 
successful campaign of 1952 when Adlai Steven- 
son and John Sparkman were the Democratic 
standard bearers. 

More often than any of its rivals the Demo- 
cratic Party has been entrusted by the voters with 
the responsibility of government in the United 
States. The Fabulous Democrats—recording the 
ups and downs of the party in good times and bad, 
in victory and defeat—will entertain and inform 
both Democrats and Republicans. 























JULIAN MESSNER SHELF OF BIOGRAPHIES 


Uniform in size: 5 3/4 x 8 5/8; clothbound; 192 pages. $2.95 each. Jr. and Sr. High 


AMERICA’S FIRST COW- 
GIRL: Lucille Mulhall by 
Beth Day, author of GENE 
RHODES: COWBOY, etc. 


World’s Champion Woman 
Roper—America’s Greatest 
Horsewoman—Queen of the 
Range—and the first story about 
the cowgirl Will Rogers called 
the world’s greatest rider. Pho- 
tographs. 


ANGEL OF MERCY: The 
Story of Dorothea Lynde Dix 
by Rachel Baker, author of 
THE FIRST WOMAN DOC- 
TOR, etc. 


This is the dramatic story of 
a woman who, single handed, 
brought about a complete rev- 
olution in the care of the men- 
tally sick. During the Civil 
War she became Superintendent 
of Nurses for the Union forces 
and Elizabeth Blackwell, Clara 
Barton and Louisa May Alcott 
were among her volunteer 
nurses. 


BOOKER T. WASHINGTON 
by Shirley Graham, author 
of DR. GEORGE WASH- 
INGTON CARVER, etc. 

This is the inspiring story of a 
modern Moses who led his 
people out of bondage. Born 
a slave, working in fields and 
mines, Booker struggled for an 
education and in 1872 at the 
age of fifteen he was enrolled 
as a student at Hampton Nor- 
mal and Agricultural Institute. 
When echoes T. Washington 
died in 1915, his people came 
from all over the country to 
pay homage to the man who 
had given so generously of 
himself that his people might 
learn to be self-sufficient. 


ROY ROGERS: King of the Cowboys by Frank Rasky 


ISAAC NEWTON by Har 
Sootin, author of MICHAE 
FARADAY 

In the year 1665, young Isaac 

Newton made three discoveries 

which were to excite the world 

of science and start him on an 
amazing career. He proved 
that the inverse square law ac- 
counted for the motion of the 
moon around the earth. He 
experimented with beams of 

— and laid the intricate 

foundation of spectrum analysis 

so important to modern phys- 
ics, chemistry and astronomy. 

He produced his monumental 

Principia. Here is the supreme 

“detective story’—a brilliant 

mind tracking down mysteries 

of time and space and the 
movement of the heavens. 

JULIUS CAESAR by Manuel 
Komroff, author of NAPO- 
LEON, MARCO POLO 

Once again Manuel Komroft 

proves his skill as a historian 

and biographer in this story of 

“the mightiest Roman of oa 

all.” Caesar became an im- 

portant political and military 

figure and by 60 B.C., with 

Pompey and Crassus, formed 

the first Triumvirate in Rome. 

When Crassus died, Pompey 

joined the Senate political party 

and the rivalry between Caesar 
and Pompey became virtually 

a civil war. Victory came to 

Caesar just a year before his 

dramatic assassination on the 

ides of March, 44 BC. A 

powerful story that removes the 

myth and presents the real man. 

THE LEO DUROCHER 
STORY by Gene Schoor, au- 
thor of CASEY STENGEL, 
STAN MUSIAL, TED WIL- 

— Ee etc. 
ere is the exciting story of 

one of baseball's pn. po hn 

versial figures. From shortstop 
to manager of the N. Y. Giants 

—his is a rags-to-riches story 

that boys and their fathers will 

thoroughly enjoy. Photographs 


The only full-length biography of the most popular cowboy in the world, 
i 


written with his 
animals and honestly believes in the power of prayer. 


ull cooperation. Here is a man who loves children and 


Here is the won- 


derful family story of Roy and Dale and their five children, and the ex- 
citing adventures of a performer who has earned the title—King of the 


Cowboys. Photographs 


These new books and other biographies in this series are available from: 


TENNESSEE BOOK COMPANY 


NASHVILLE 
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A Nashville author 


JOHN C. CALDWELL 


with a vast knowledge of the Far East has 
written a vivid, informative, wonderfully 
illustrated book that your children will 
greatly enjoy 


Let’s Visit Formosa 
ISLAND HOME OF FREE CHINA 


While Tennessee is home to John C. Caldwell, he was 
born in China and attended school in Shanghai. Dur- 
ing and after World War Il he served as Director of the 
U. S, Information Service in China, Deputy Directo: 
of the service in Korea and finally Chief of Information 
for all the Far East. His book is a fascinating, up 
to-the-minute story of the government, history and cus. 
toms of this colorful and important island. Ages 9-13. 


DR. DANIEL A. POLING, editor of Christian 
Herald, says: “Something entirely different in 
the whole library of contemporary literature 
covering the Far East. Sprightly and beauti- 
full illustrated.” 


39 photographs and a map. $2.50 


at all bookstores 


THE JOHN DAY COMPANY 


Sales Office: 210 Madison Ave., N. Y. 16 
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A Pungent Commentary 
On Frontier Life and Religion 
Of 100 Years Ago 


Autobiography of PETER 
CARTWRIGHT 


(Centennial Edition) 


Introduction by 
Charles L. Wallis 


This early circuit rider’s own words 
on such diverse subjects as camp meet- 
ings, slavery, debates with other preach- 
ers, dram drinking, and the educated 
ministry make remarkably entertaining 
reading. 


Valuable as a sourcebook on the his- 
tory of Methodism and religion in 
general in the area between Middle 
Tennessee and Upper Illinois, the 
centennial edition of THE AUTO- 
BIOGRAPHY OF PETER CART- 
WRIGHT covers the years between 
1785 and 1856—years of great change 
on the American frontier. $3.75 


at all bookstores 
ABINGDON PRESS 
Publishers of 


THE INTERPRETER’S BIBLE 
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The Revised Standard Version 
of the Bible 


. written in the language of today 


Easier to read and understand, the Revised 
Standard Version Bible is truly a wonderful book 
to own—and to give. 


Excellent for family use and for Bible students. Complete with footnotes. 


Printed on fine Bible paper. Page size: 5!/2" x 8/44". 9 pt. Electra type. Plenty 
of white space between the lines for easy reading. 


3800 Maroon buckram $ 6.00 
3807 Black genuine leather $10.00 
3807R Red genuine leather $10.00 
3807F Black genuine leather with Family Register $10.50 
3807W White genuine leather $12.00 
3860 Black genuine Morocco $15.00 
3860R Red genuine Morocco, leather-lined $15.00 


Recommended for use as gifts and rewards for young people. Twelve full-color 
illustrations and twelve 6-color maps make this edition invaluable to Scripture 
study. Printed on fine Bible paper. Page size: 5!/4" x 7!/2". 8 pt. Plantin type. 
All Bibles contain a 3-color Presentation page. 


2800 Blue washable cloth 

2803 Black Sturdite 

2804Z Black Sturdite binding with zipper 

2804WZ White washable leatheroid with zipper 
2808 Black genuine leather; overlapping covers 
2808W White genuine leather; overlapping covers 
2813 Black Sturdite with 64 pages of Bible Helps 


PAPA ACR 
$00 Sb > Gig) 
aSSseoon 


Luxurious India paper editions—less than 1" thick 


2880X Black genuine sealskin, leather-lined 
2880XR Red genuine sealskin, leather-lined 
2807X Black genuine leather; limp style 
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Published by Thomas Nelson & Sons 


Order from 
TENNESSEE BOOK COMPANY 
Nashville 











‘* have found the Dictionary invariably instructive, full, and extremely 
easy to use. The definitions are not only terse and clear but also ele- 
gant—a pleasure to read, in sharp contrast with the clumsiness of certain 
recent lexicographers. I am particularly struck by the quality of the ety- 
mologies and the help given by most of the illustrations and all of the 
tables. In short, this is the desk-size dictionary I have been waiting for.” 
JACQUES BARZUN, Department of History, Columbia University. 


WEBSTER’S NEW WORLD DICTIONARY 


of the American Language, coLLEecE EDITION 


WEBSTER’S NEW WORLD DICTIONARY of the American Language, 
College Edition, is being placed on the approved list of colleges and uni- 
versities all over the country—including Harvard University, Yale Univer- 
sity, The University of Chicago, Purdue University, The University of Notre 
Dame, New York University and dozens of 
others. Compare it and you will immediate- 
ly see it meets more requirements than any 
other college dictionary ever before pub- WEBSTER'S 
lished. It contains more entries, carefully VEW WORLI? 
chosen (142,000) . . . more pages (1,760)... 
more complete etymologies . . . more descrip- 
tive synonyms... more examples of usage... 
more scientific, business, social terms . .. more 
idioms, slang, colloquialisms . . . more pic- 
tures (1,220 illustrating more than 3,100 
terms). 


DICTIONARY , 


In cloth $5.00 With 26-tab thumb index $6.00 


THE WORLD PUBLISHING COMPANY ® Cleveland 2, Ohio 











